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You  could  WIN 

a  Lexus  ES  300h  hybrid 


or  $60,000  cash! 


Join  the  growing  number  of  graduates  who  enjoy  greater  savings 
from  TD  Insurance  on  home  and  auto  coverage. 

Most  insurance  companies  offer  discounts  for  combining  home  and  auto  policies, 
or  your  good  driving  record.  What  you  may  not  know  is  that  we  offer  these  savings  too, 
plus  we  offer  preferred  rates  to  members  of  the  Carleton  University  Alumni 
Association.  You'll  also  receive  our  highly  personalized  service  and  great  protection  that 
suits  your  needs.  Find  out  how  much  you  could  save. 


Request  a  quote  today 

1-888-589-5656 

Monday  to  Friday:  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
Saturday:  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

melochemonnex.com/carletonalumni 


D  '.suronce  Meloche  Monnex  home  and  auto  insurance  program  is  underwritten  by  SECURITY  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  The  program  is  distributed  by  Meloche  Monnex  Insurance  und  Financial  Services  Inc.  in  Quebec  and  by  Meloche  Monnex 

Financial  Services  Inc.  in  the  rest  of  Conado. 

Due  to  provincial  legislation,  our  auto  insurance  program  is  not  offered  in  British  Columbia,  Manitoba  or  Saskatchewan. 

'No  purchase  required.  Contest  organized  jointly  with  Primmum  Insurance  Company  and  open  to  members,  employees  and  other  eligible  persons  belonging  to  employer,  professional  and  alumni  groups  which  have  an  agreement  with  and  are  entitled  to 
group  rates  from  the  organizers.  Contest  ends  on  October  31 , 201 3.  Draw  on  November  22, 201 3.  One  (1 )  prize  to  be  won.  The  winner  may  choose  between  a  Lexus  ES  300h  hybrid  (approximate  MSRP  of  $58,902  which  includes  freight,  pre-delivery 
inspection,  fees  and  opplicoble  toxes;  w  $60,000  in  Canadian  funds.  Skill-testing  question  required.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  number  of  entries  received.  Complete  contest  rules  available  at  melochemonnex.com/contest. 
te  TD  logo  and  other  trode-morlcs  are  the  property  of  The  Toronto-Dominion  Bank  or  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary,  in  Canada  and/or  other  countries. 
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Modes  of  Transportation — and  Remuneration 


Rick  Taylor  doesn't  actually  surf 
into  work.  The  Rideau  River 
is  usually  placid — choppy  at 
best — and  campus  planners  see 
no  great  demand  for  surfside 
parking.  Taylor's  recent 
excursion  was  a  one-off — the 
writing  instructor  trucked  his 
board  to  campus  for  our  photo 
shoot. 

Taylor  and  photographer  Chris  Roussakis 
donned  wetsuits  on  a  weekend  in  May  and  headed 
down  to  the  river  to  illustrate  Taylor's  passion 
for  water.  Both  waded  in  to  capture  poses  for  a 
story  on  Taylor's  own  writing  (p.  10).  The  area  is 
familiar  terrain  for  both  men.  Roussakis  studied  in 
the  school  of  journalism,  which  recently  relocated 
to  the  River  Building  from  its  former  home  in  the 
St.  Patrick's  Building.  He  later  went  to  Loyalist 
College  for  photography  and  did  a  stint  on 
Parliament  Hill  for  the  QMI  Agency.  These  days 
he  works  as  a  freelance  photographer  for  a  number 
of  clients,  including  this  magazine.  Taylor,  BA/76, 
is  an  author  and  instructor  who  teaches  workshops, 
including  a  half-credit  summer  fiction  stint  called 
Write  by  the  River  where  participants  learn  to 
"balance  inspiration  and  discipline." 

When  reading  Taylor's  course  description,  that 
balance  idea  stuck  out.  It's  a  pithy  chunk  of  words 
that  reads  like  marketing  copy  for  a  message  that 
some  post-secondary  institutions  are  attempting 
to  convey  as  they  try  to  respond  to  a  rapidly 
morphing  society  and  workplace.  Much  has 
been  said  in  the  news  about  the  value  of  a  post- 


secondary  degree  and  its  worth  in  the  marketplace. 
Many  arguments  made,  many  conclusions  drawn. 

You  might  summarize  the  whole  discussion  this 
way:  in  order  to  succeed  in  getting  a  life  together 
after  university,  you  have  to  convert  learning 
(let's  call  it  the  inspiration)  into  skills  that  are 
valuable  in  the  marketplace  (that  would  be  the 
discipline  part  of  the  equation).  I'll  save  you  the 
statistics,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  aside  from  the 
significant  cognitive  value  of  a  university  degree, 
evidence  and  anecdotes  show  that  you'll  get  a 
better  job  with  a  degree  than  without  one,  and 


Taylor,  left,  and  Roussakis  stop  for 


a  picture  along  the  Rideau  River. 


finding  one  in  your  chosen  field  will  always  take 
legwork. 

In  many  administrative  university  corridors, 
there  are  plans  to  organize  that  transition.  For 
example,  in  January,  the  Ontario  College  of 
Art  &  Design  (now  called  OCAD  University) 
released  proposals  for  e-learning  and  mobile 
learning,  which  it  calls  m-learning.  These  would 
allow  students  to  take  courses  from  more  than 
one  institution  and  receive  a  degree  faster,  if  they 
choose  to,  with  self-paced  courses  throughout  the 
year.  The  report  says  this  mode  of  university  study 
encourages  people  to  adjust  on  the  fly  and  remain 
limber,  as  the  new  world  of  work  requires. 

Here  at  Carleton,  we're  working  on  a  plan  to 
link  the  needs  of  the  university  and  the  working 
community  for  the  next  five  years.  There  are 
provisions  for  collaborative  teaching  tools  to  give 
graduates  the  techno  smarts  they  need  now.  They 
currently  study  under  academic  programs  that 
are  designed  to  respond  to  societal  needs,  such 
as  the  new  MSc  in  Health,  Science,  Technology 
and  Policy  that  started  last  fall.  A  number  of  new 
programs  launched  in  the  past  few  years,  including 
a  new  PhD  in  social  work  and  a  new  collaborative 
MA  in  digital  humanities.  More  programs  are 
being  developed. 

Many  programs  have  projects  designed  to  take 
students  off  campus  to  apply  their  studies  in  the  so- 
called  real  world  through  placements,  practicums 
and  mentorships.  The  on-site  coursework  helps 
them  make  the  connection  out  of  university  into  the 
workplace.  It  eases  that  transition  from  lecture  hall 
to  networking  circuit  and  into  the  job  market. 

What  that  marketplace  will  be  like  in  future  was 
the  jumping-off  point  for  our  cover  story  on  work. 
Writer  David  McDonald  talked  to  four  academics 
about  predictions  and  projections — all  offer  their 
insights  into  what's  to  come.  What  we  can  glean 
is  that  the  budding  workforce  needs  to  change  the 
way  it  prepares  to  blossom  after  university,  and 
it  will  take  a  keen  measurement  of  marketplace 
needs  to  find  a  place  there.  To  take  a  handy 
metaphor:  just  as  you  can't  surf  into  campus,  you 
can't  just  float  on  out  either.  S3 

*  *  * 

SEND  US  YOUR  THOUGHTS: 
magazine_editor@carleton.ca 
Carleton  University  Magazine  publishes 
twice  annually,  covering  next-tech  research, 
architecture  and  design,  current  affairs,  alumni 
achievement  and  campus  lore.  Email  us  at  the 
address  above  to  subscribe. 
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SOARING  ACHIEVEMENTS 


At  the  second  annual  Alumni  Leadership  Gala  on 
June  1.  the  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association 
recognized  four  outstanding  graduates  with  its 
prestigious  achievement  awards. 

Congratulations  to  the  recipients,  on  behalf  of  all 
your  fellow  alumni. 


A.D.  Dunton  Alumni  Award  of  Distinction 
-  presented  to  Eric  Sprott,  BCom/65.  LL.D/03 


Humanitarian  Alumni  Award 

-  presented  to  Maude  Barlow,  BA/74,  LL.D/10 

Young  Alumni  Achievement  Award 

-  presented  to  Chris  Dieni,  PhD/08  ^ 


Alumni  Volunteer  of  the  Year  Award 
-  presented  to  Linda  Gunning,  CCR/04 


For  more  information  about  the  awards  and  the  2013 
winners,  visit  carleton. ca/alumni. 


This  award. 
a  stylized  \ 
interpretation 
of  the  Carleton 
University  raven, 
was  created  in  the 
School  of  Industrial 
Design. 


Viewpoints 


YOUR  LETTERS 


When  combing  through 
his  files,  John  ApSimon 
(front  row,  centre),  came 
upon  this  photo  of 
Carleton's  first  fencing 
club,  which  he  founded 
in  1962.  He  had  been 
a  competitive  fencer 
at  Liverpool  University 
and  wanted  to  establish 
the  sport  when  he 
came  to  Ottawa  as  a 
post-doctoral  fellow 
at  the  NRCin  1960. 
The  Dapper  Apper,  as 
he  was  known,  joined 
Carleton  as  a  professor 
of  chemistry  in  1962 
and  later  became 
dean  of  grad  studies. 
Recognize  yourself 
here?  If  so,  tell  us  where 
you  are  now: 
magazine_editor@ 
carleton. ca. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  PROJECT 
AMAZES 

Re:  Wide  Open  Space,  Fall  2012 

Zita  Cobb's  project  on  Fogo 
Island  is  a  wonderful  demonstration 
of  how  one  person — with  the  right 
combination  of  personal  attributes, 
education  and  experience — can  create 
positive  change  in  a  community.  What 
I  found  outstanding  in  the  article, 
and  in  the  online  videos  from  your  blog,  is  the 
deep  level  of  thought  and  understanding  that 
is  going  into  the  project. 

—Roland  Wahlgren,  MA/79 

ABOUT  THE  OCCUPY  MOVEMENT 

Re:  Memory  Lane,  Fall  2012 

I  read,  with  interest,  Lionel  Metrick's  letter 
from  your  last  edition — until  I  reached  the  part 
about  the  Bransons  occupying  Wall  Street 
"long  before  it  was  cool."  Metrick  obviously 
needs  some  reminding  that  the  people  who 
started  Occupy  Wall  Street  were  bewildered, 
desperate  and  disgusted  by  the  greed  of  high 
financiers.  They  were  not  trying  to  be  cool. 
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Perhaps  Metrick  will  understand  this  better  if  he  takes 
the  post-graduate  course  in  Carleton's  Faculty  of  Public 
Affairs,  whose  establishment  he  welcomes  at  the  end  of 
his  letter. 

—Michael  Jeffreys,  BA/88 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES 

We  received  a  number  of  comments  by  telephone, 
mail,  e-mail  and  via  our  blog,  Special  Topic,  about  our 
story  on  the  future  of  academic  libraries.  The  story,  richly  researched  and 
written  by  Roger  Collier,  covered  many  aspects  of  the  issue  in  a  piece 
called  "Shush  No  More."  It  detailed  the  millions  of  dollars  that  many 
university  libraries,  including  MacOdrum,  are  spending  to  upgrade 
facilities  from  their  former  life  of  book  storage  and  silent  study  space  to 
interactive  group  spaces  where  students  can  both  study  on  their  own 
and  collaborate  with  their  peers.  Many  librarians  phoned  us  asking  for 
additional  copies  to  share  and,  of  course,  file  and  archive  for  posterity. 
Other  readers  were  chuffed  with  Collier's  depth  of  research.  We  applaud 
his  reporting  chops. 

We  also  received  plenty  of  reaction  to  our  cover  story  on  Fogo 
Island,  with  a  few  commenting  on  the  magazine's  focus  on  the  island's 
buildings.  They  thought  that  modern  design  was,  well,  too  modern  and 
chastened  us  for  neglecting  our  history — tsk,  tsk.  Well,  you  never  know 
what's  coming.  We've  had  a  series  in  the  works  for  some  time  on  the 
history  of  Carleton's  buildings,  which  debuts  with  this  issue. 
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ALUMNI       INSURANCE  PLANS 


Knowing  you're  protected,  especially  when  you  have  people  who  depend  on 
you,  can  be  very  reassuring.  Whatever  the  future  brings,  you  and  your  family 
can  count  on  these  Alumni  Insurance  Plans: 

Term  Life  Insurance  Health  &  Dental  Insurance  Major  Accident  Protection 
Income  Protection  Disability  Insurance    Critical  Illness  Insurance 


Visit  www.manulife.com/carletonmag  to  learn  more  or  call  toll-free  1-888-913-6333. 


CB  Manulife  Financial 

I  For  your  future" 


Underwritten  by 

The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company 
(Manulife  Financial). 

Manulife.  Manulife  Financial,  the  Manulife  Financial  For  Your  Future  logo  and  the  Block  Design 
are  trademarks  of  The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company  and  are  used  by  it.  and  by  its 
affiliates  under  license.  Exclusions  and  limitations  apply. 


Get  an  online  quote 
for  Alumni  Term 
Life  Insurance 
to  enter! 


No  purchase  necessary.  Contest  open  to  Canadian  residents  who 
are  the  age  of  majority  in  their  province  or  territory  of  residence 
as  of  the  contest  start  date.  Approximate  value  of  each  prize  is 
$1,000  Canadian.  Chances  of  winning  depend  on  the  number  of 
valid  entries  received  by  the  contest  deadline.  Contest  closes 
Thursday,  December  5,  2013  at  11:59  p.m.  ET.  Only  one  entry  per 
person  accepted.  Skill  testing  question  required. 
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To  MOOC  or  not  to  MOOC 

We  sit  up  and  take  note  when  a  four-letter 
noun  becomes  a  verb!  This  is  the  syntactic 
equivalent  of  coming  of  age  in  the  social 
media  context. 

We  have  all  heard  of  Massive  On-Line 
Courses  which  enable  thousands,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  around  the 
world  to  listen  to  courses.  The  technology  is 
yet  imperfect  and  we  all  enjoyed  the  irony  of 
the  failure  of  a  course  on  MOOCs  (due  to  a 
system  crash).  This  humour  will,  I  predict,  be 
short-lived  as  the  technology  will  work.  We 
were  told  last  week  that  such  courses,  without 
evaluation  and  accreditation,  will  not  offer 
serious  competition  to  on-campus  offerings. 
This  week  they  are  being  accredited. 

The  attention  currently  focussed  on  these 
courses  is  less  motivated  by  a  desire  for 
improved  pedagogy  and  communications 
than  a  desire  to  cut  costs.  While  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  latter,  the  former  must 
not  be  neglected.  Technology  will  help  us 
(faculty)  be  better  teachers.  We  will  be  able  to 
assess  students'  learning  more  promptly  and 
we  will  be  able  to  concentrate  subsequent 
lessons  on  explaining  specific  areas.  We 
will,  by  combining  clips  from  these  MOOCs, 
enhance  our  classes.  Our  students  will  have 
access,  not  only  to  books  and  labs  but  to 
additional  lectures.  This  "blended  learning"  is 
ideal  and  makes  technology  serve  the  student 
and  the  teacher. 

But  MOOCs  will  also  affect  our  universities 
in  a  more  profoundly,  revolutionary  way 

Universities  and  colleges  will  still  exist. 
Students  gain  a  great  deal  from  campus 
life  and  from  being  part  of  the  community 
of  scholars.  This  experience  will  always  be 
valued.  However,  when  they  have  the  choice 


between  rising  at  7:00  a.m.  to  take  History 
100  or  turning  on  the  cell  phone  at  a  more 
convenient  time  to  listen  to  the  top  professor 
at  Harvard,  I  suspect  that  30-40%  of  the 
time,  the  app  will  be  chosen.  Universities 
and  colleges  will  be  obliged  to  accept  the 
credit.  Thus  not  only  will  individual  courses  be 
"blended,"  but  so  will  the  average  student's 
university  experience. 

Students  will  be  delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  the  variety  of  learning  experiences  and 
expanded  offerings.  They  are  the  clear 
winners  in  this  scenario.  Faculty  will  find 
their  roles  changing.  While  a  few  professors 
will  become  "hot  properties"  or  rock-stars, 
others  will  be  more  valued  for  their  roles 
as  mentors  who  help  students  process  and 
reflect  on  what  they  have  heard,  transforming 
information  into  knowledge  which  is  in  turn 
the  basis  of  a  serious  education.  Faculty 
will  remain  important  and  necessary.  They 
will  still  do  research  and  students  will  prize 
involvement  with  their  professors'  own 
scholarship.  Campus  design  will  change. 
There  will  be  fewer  large  lecture  halls, 
more  group  study  spaces  and  places  where 
students  and  faculty  can  converse,  sharing 
information  and  ideas.  Classrooms  will 
become  places  for  discussion  and  for  sharing 
ideas  and  concepts  equally. 


Will  this  save  money?  The  technology  is 
expensive,  but  once  those  major  costs  are 
met,  there  might  well  be  reduced  costs. 

Universities  will  be  wise  to  prepare  for 
this  change  which  appears  inevitable.  Those 
institutions  which  adapt  will  prosper.  Those 
which  fail  to  do  so  will  lose,  as  students  will 
simply  decide  to  attend  other  institutions. 

At  Carleton,  we  are  dedicated  to  the  future. 
We  are  creative,  innovative  and  nimble.  We 
can  certainly  be  leaders  in  adapting  to  change 
which  is  at  once  challenging,  invigorating 
and  exciting.  We  might  even  extend  our 
thoughts  beyond  the  MOOC  horizon  (note  the 
adjectival  use  connoting  less  vigour  than  the 
verb!).  Technology  continues  to  evolve.  The 
next  generation  of  students  may  have  apps 
implanted  in  their  bodies  at  birth  and  their 
computers  may  make  the  mundane  decisions 
of  life.  Future  students  may  never  have  to  type 
as  their  brain  waves  will  transfer  essays  straight 
to  the  screen  of  their  mentor's  computer  which 
may  well  be  located  in  some  warm  and  sunny 
site.  When  this  happens  we  may  need  to 
consider  not  just  new  learning  environments 
but  offshore  sites — at  least  in  February! 

Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte 
President  and  Vice-Chancellor 
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Upfront 


After  the  Rush 


WRITTEN  BY  ELIZABETH  HOWELL 
PHOTO  BY  LUTHER  CAVERLY 


Emma  Miskew  Regroups  After  Riga  Win. 
Next  stop?  Sochi! 


I  I  ■ 


Emma  Miskew,  BID/12,  is  now  gunning  for  a  spot  in  the  Olympics. 
She  was  part  of  the  team  that  represented  Canada  in  the  World 
Women's  Curling  Championship  in  a  March  competition  in  Riga, 
Latvia.  Her  team  won  bronze  and,  at  the  same  time,  won  the  hearts  of 
Canadians  who  watched  regular  news  coverage  of  the  event. 
vm  The  win  was  huge,  but  ultimately  for  this  team,  it  was  merely  a 
stepping  stone. 

"It  was  an  amazing  experience  for  us  to  go  to  the  world 
championships,  but  it  was  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  qualifying  for  the 
Olympic  championships,"  Miskew  says. 

Her  all-Ottawa  curling  group  is  one  of  eight  Canadian  teams  that  will 
compete  at  pretrials  in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  this  December  in  preparation  for 
the  2014  Olympics  in  Sochi,  Russia. 

Miskew  has  been  curling  for  19  years.  She  first  took  up  the  sport  at  the 
age  of  five  on  the  encouragement  of  her  father  and  began  working  with 
some  of  her  current  teammates  at  the  age  of  12  after  playing  with  and 
against  them  in  youth  tournaments. 

In  the  winter,  Miskew  spends  most  evenings  training  at  the  Ottawa 
Curling  Club  or  the  Rideau  Curling  Club  in  addition  to  1 5  hours  of  cardio 
and  strength  training  off  the  ice.  It's  all  part  of  an  improvement  plan. 

Her  team  made  its  first  appearance  two  years  ago  in  the  Scotties 
Tournament  of  Hearts,  the  Canadian  precursor  to  the  world  championships, 
but  lost.  She  attributed  the  loss  to  the  team's  youth  and  inexperience. 

"You  observe  what  the  other  teams  are  doing,  especially  what  they're 
doing  better,"  she  says.  "Then  it's  a  matter  of  devoting  the  time  to 
getting  better." 

When  she's  not  curling,  Miskew  applies  her  industrial  design  skills  in  the 
Senate  of  Canada  as  a  project  planner,  assisting  with  renovation  design.  It 
helps  with  the  daily  bills. 

"You  can't  live  off  the  sponsorship  money,  as  you'd  have  to  split  that 
among  several  people,"  she  explains.  She  will  continue  to  work  at  the 
Senate  during  the  summer  and  fall,  then  will  make  arrangements  to  take 
a  leave  from  work  to  compete.  £0 


Miskew  taking  a  break 
from  brushing  up  at  the 
Ottawa  Curling  Club. 


Upfront 


Rick  Taylor  back  by  the 
river  where  in  1972,  he 
sat  and  thought  long 
and  hard  about  how  he 
would  be  able  to  live  a 
life  of  writing,  swimming 
and  adventure.  He 
graduated  in  1976  and 
has  been  teaching  writing 
workshops  and  swimming 
all  over  the  world  ever 
since.  Taylor  is  preparing 
for  the  Waikiki  Rough 
Water  Swim  in  Hawaii  this 
September. 
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Upfront 


A  Life  Aquatic 

Creative-writing  prof  Rick  Taylor  dries  off  long  enough 
to  write  Water  and  Desire,  a  book  about  swimming  in 
the  wake  of  famous  writers 


WRITTEN  BY  CORMAC  REA 
PHOTOS  BY  CHRIS  ROUSSAKIS 


"All  good  writing  is  swimming  underwater  and  holding  your 
breath. "  — F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 

Scientists  estimate  that  long  ago,  some  of  the  earliest  ancestors 
of  Homo  sapiens  left  the  water  to  lurch  ashore  and  become 
upright  terrestrials.  Some  of  us  keep  going  back. 
Rick  Taylor  was  hired  as  writer-in-residence  at  Carleton  in  the  mid- 
'90s.  He's  been  teaching  literature  and  creative  writing  ever  since  and 
is  a  man  who  has  lived  the  life  aquatic  for  as  long  as  he  can  remember. 

Despite  spending  his  youth  landlocked  in  suburban  Ottawa,  he 
found  early  succour  through  dips  in  Gatineau  lakes  before  his  family 
moved  to  Vancouver  in  the  late  '60s  and  he  fell  in  love  with  surfing  and 
the  headiness  of  open-ocean  swimming. 

The  bug  really  grabbed  hold  when  Taylor  and  his  wife  bought  a 
Volkswagen  and  surfed  the  coast  of  North  America  in  1976  before 
jumping  off  on  a  world  tour  of  surfing  hot  spots.  Forty  years  on,  Taylor 
is  about  to  release  a  travel  memoir,  Water  and  Desire:  Swimming  With 
Writers  and  Others,  a  semi-autobiographical  tale  of  pursuing  spectres 
of  his  literary  heroes  with  a  steady  front  crawl. 

Taylor  has  swum  the  Thames  and  unusual  places  (including  moats) 
in  England,  Thoreau's  Walden  Pond,  Dylan  Thomas'  waterfront 
property  in  Wales  and  a  shark-infested  Hawaiian  coastline.  He  has 
followed  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  custom  of  diving  off  cliffs  in  southern 
France  and  has  taken  a  dip  in  Ernest  Hemingway's  private  pool  in  Key 
West — before  being  kicked  off  the  property. 

"The  thing  with  writing  about  water  is  that  it  is  a  great  metaphor 
for  connecting  everything,"  says  Taylor,  from  his  waterfront  home  in 
Val-des-Monts,  Que.  "Two  summers  ago  I  swam  the  perimeter  of  30 
of  the  Val-des-Monts  lakes.  I  feel  semi-invincible  in  water,  but  I've  also 
been  in  situations  where  things  can  go  wrong  very  fast.  You're  flirting 
with  danger  and  beauty  at  the  same  time,  and  that's  what  makes  it 
compelling." 

"Basically  what  I  do  is  travel  around  to  the  past  haunts  of  mostly 
misogynist,  alcoholic,  depressed,  suicidal  and  mainly  iconic  writers, 
and  I  sort  of  swim  in  their  shadow  and  echo  things  back  and  forth 


about  how  water  influenced  them,"  Taylor  says.  "I  also  swim  with  more 
upbeat  writers  like  Oliver  Sacks,  though. 

"In  the  '70s,  I  was  reading  and  studying  writers  and  found  many 
of  them  used  swimming  as  therapy,  to  pull  them  out  of  a  funk — for 
example,  Virginia  Woolf,  John  Cheever  and  Ernest  Hemingway. 
Cheever  wrote  The  Swimmer,  which  is  a  classic  story  of  this  guy  who 
ends  up  swimming  home  in  suburban  New  York,  swimming  pool 
by  swimming  pool.  I  realized  there  was  a  real  connection  between 
swimming  and  the  depth  of  their  writing." 

While  it  is  the  swimming  and  the  writing  of  others  that  thematically 
unify  Water  and  Desire,  threads  of  Taylor's  own  life — including  the 
metaphorical  sharks — cut  through  the  narrative.  The  recent  passing 
of  his  father,  a  looming  age  count  (Taylor  turned  60  last  year)  and  the 
threat  that  local  authorities  will  drain  his  Val-des-Monts  lake  all  find 
emotional  resonance  in  the  dark  literary  waterways  Taylor  explores. 

"The  thing  with  being  in  the  water  is  that  you're  immersed — it  unties 
all  the  knots  in  your  life.  You  have  this  incredible  flow,  but  you  never 
really  get  where  you  want  to  go  because  you're  swimming  in  this 
element  that  is  bigger  than  you  are  and  you're  swallowed  up  by  it.  Your 
mind  can  get  in  Zen  mode  where  you  don't  even  think  much,  but  I'm 
lucky  that  I've  managed  to  swim  this  little  tributary  in  life  and  against  the 
grain  of  so  many  things.  I  think  it  has  made  me  a  better  person."  S3 
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PEERING— 

DIGITALLY— 

INTO  A  BETTER 

FUTURE  ON 


Features 


ONE  KEY  TO  SUCCESSFUL  SELF-GOVERNANCE  AT  THE 
KITIGAN  ZIBI  FIRST  NATION  NEAR  MANIWAKI,  QUEBEC, 
IS  DEVELOPING  AN  ECONOMIC  ENGINE  INSIDE 
THE  RESERVE  ITSELF.  IN  THE  FACE  OF  NUMEROUS 
CHALLENGES— DEALING  WITH  RADON  GAS,  FINANCIAL 
LENDING  RESTRICTIONS— A  CARLETON  ARCHITECTURE 
STUDENT  IS  CREATING  A  MASTER  PLAN  FOR  THE  AREA 
WITH  THE  HELP  OF  DIGITAL  MODELLING 
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uebec's  Route  105  begins  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Gatineau  and  heads  north  along  the 
Gatineau  River.  After  about  130  kilometres  of  pine  forests,  pastures  and  poutine  stands,  you 
encounter  a  road  called  Makwa  Mikan.  A  gas  station  and  a  few  small  businesses  cluster  at  this 
junction.  Turn  left.  A  few  hundred  metres  west  sits  a  round,  domed  building  decorated  with 
a  frieze  of  stick  figures  like  those  found  in  ancient  petroglyphs.  This  is  the  Cultural  Centre  of 
Kitigan  Zibi  Anishinabeg  First  Nation  and  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  this  Algonquin  community. 

The  Cultural  Centre  was  designed  by  Douglas  Cardinal,  Canada's  greatest  Aboriginal  architect, 
whose  most  famous  building  is  the  supple,  curved  Canadian  Museum  of  Civilization  in  Gatineau. 
The  shape  of  the  Cultural  Centre  is  an  enlarged  version  of  the  ancient  round,  domed  dwellings 
built  by  the  Algonquin  people  who  occupied  vast  territories  in  Quebec  and  Ontario  centuries 
before  Samuel  de  Champlain  came  exploring.  To  this  day,  much  of  the  Algonquin  land  has  never 
been  ceded.  A  map  at  the  Kitigan  Zibi  Kikinamadinan  School  reminds  the  21 1  students  daily  that 
they  have  inherited  a  territory  stretching  from  Ottawa  toward  James  Bay  and  far  exceeding  the 
roughly  184  square  kilometres  within  the  boundaries  of  the  heavily  forested  reserve. 

Across  from  the  Cultural  Centre  is  a  flat,  open  field.  At  least,  that's  what  most  people  see. 
Steph  Bolduc,  a  Carleton  University  architecture  student  from  Timmins,  Ont,  sees  something 
else — a  recreation  centre  containing  a  hockey  arena,  a  soccer  field  on  a  flat  part  of  the  roof  and, 
on  one  side,  a  glassed-in  area  shaped  like  a  giant  overturned  canoe.  It's  meant  to  house  retail 
shops,  a  market  for  local  produce  and  crafts,  artists'  studios,  offices  and  other  tenants  whose 
rent  would  help  pay  for  maintenance  of  the  sports  facilities. 

Bolduc  is  not  alone  in  envisaging  a  recreation  centre  here,  and  his  project — for  his  master's 


Features 


Expect  moose  meat  and  venison  if  you 
get  invited  to  a  banquet  at  the  Cultural 
Centre  of  Kitigan  Zibi  Anishinabeg  First 
Nation  (left).  The  centre  was  designed  by 
famed  architect  Douglas  Cardinal,  who 
was  inspired  by  traditional  Algonquin 
structures.  Below  is  the  building  housing 
offices  for  the  chief,  other  key  players 
in  the  band  council's  administration  and 
the  receptionist  who  mothers  them  all, 
country  singer  Florence  Cote.  At  the 
bottom  is  an  aerial  view  of  the  most 
developed  portions  of  the  reserve  near 
Maniwaki,  Que. 


degree  in  architecture — is  an  offshoot  of  a  partnership  between 
Carleton  and  the  Kitigan  Zibi  Anishinabeg  First  Nation.  The  land  is 
"community-owned,"  notes  Chief  Gilbert  Whiteduck  and  ideal  for 
the  very  type  of  building  Bolduc  is  designing.  Whiteduck  is  watching 
Bolduc's  work  with  great  interest. 
So  far,  the  building  exists  only  in  Bolduc's  computer  at  Carleton's 


Immersive  Media  Studio  (QMS)  laboratory  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Visualization  and  Simulation  Building.  The  same  goes  for  the  houses 
Bolduc  has  designed  for  KZ,  as  the  reserve  is  called  by  most  of  its 
1,500  inhabitants.  In  an  effort  to  produce  something  less  expensive 
than  conventional  houses,  Bolduc  has  designed  a  wooden  house 
shaped  like  an  elongated  teepee,  with  no  basement  and  one  long, 
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Pictured  below  is  Steph  Bolduc,  whose  master's 
thesis  in  architecture  carried  proposals  for  future 
development  of  the  reserve  known  as  KZ.  Among 
Bolduc's  ideas:  A  multi-purpose  recreation  centre. 
Views  of  the  rec  centre  can  be  seen  behind  Bolduc 
and  in  the  images  beside  and  below  him. 


slanted  wall  with  solar  panels. 

The  designs  for  the  recreation  centre,  houses  and  other  architectural 
features  are  part  of  Bolduc's  thesis,  which  is  intended  to  lay  out  ways 
to  improve  life  at  KZ.  It  grew  out  of  the  collaboration  between  KZ  and 
Carleton's  school  of  architecture  and  urbanism  to  create  a  3-D  digital 
model,  a  living  "map"  you  could  say,  of  large  sections  of  the  reserve. 
The  map  will  show  the  placement  of  major  buildings  around  the 
cultural  centre  as  well  as  in  a  densely  developed  area  near  the  school 
and  police  station  on  the  street  called  Kikinamage  Mikan.  It  will  take 
you  inside  those  buildings  and  also  on  roads  past  forests  and  lakes  and 
no-construction  zones  where  endangered  turtles  live.  More  outlying 
areas  of  KZ  will  be  included,  but  with  less  detail. 

The  3-D  map  will  be  like  a  video  game  with  no  bad  guys  to 
obliterate  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  QMS  director  Stephen 
Fai.  Once  done,  it  will  help  KZ  decide  what  areas  are  suitable  for 
extended  water  and  sewer  lines  for  new  houses,  retail  outlets  and 
potential  industrial  projects  related  to  timber,  maple  syrup  production 
and  other  economic  efforts. 

Marcel  Brascoupe  has  been  one  of  Carleton's  main  collaborators 
at  KZ.  He  works  in  community  services  for  the  reserve  and  supports 
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the  project  enthusiastically.  "We're  trying  to  do  long-term  community 
planning,  and  we're  developing  a  master  plan  for  development," 
Brascoupe  says.  "For  us,  what  this  actual  project  would  enable  us  to 
do  is  to  try  and  incorporate  our  ideals  into  something  concrete  that 
we  could  actually  see." 

Thus,  if  the  KZ  band  council  wanted  to  erect  a  recreation  centre, 
whether  Bolduc's  design  or  someone  else's,  its  design  could  be 
incorporated  into  the  3-D  map  so  that  everyone  in  the  community  could 
peer  at  a  computer  screen,  as  if  looking  into  the  future,  and  see  how  it 
would  or  would  not  fit  into  a  particular  neighbourhood.  Would  it  crowd 
out  other  buildings?  Would  its  parking  lot  elbow  out  an  endangered 
species?  Would  the  proposed  site  be  on  lots  serviced  by  existing  water 
and  sewer  lines  or  on  unserviced  lots  involving  costly  extensions? 

"Not  everybody  can  read  a  plan  [on  paper],  see  a  plan  and 
understand  what's  on  the  plan,"  Brascoupe  says.  "But  seeing  it  in  a 
presentation  in  3-D?  That  goes  a  long  way."  The  map,  in  essence,  will 
become  a  tool  for  democracy  and,  adds  Whiteduck,  a  project  other 
First  Nations  communities  might  emulate  to  bring  order  to  what,  in 
the  past,  has  often  been  a  hodgepodge  of  development.  "The  sky  is 
the  limit  as  to  where  our  creativity  can  take  us,"  he  says. 


This  drawing  shows  another  view  of  Steph  Bolduc's 
recreation  centre.  Maintenance  of  the  centre  would  be 
partially  financed  by  renting  market  stalls  for  reserve 
residents  to  sell  homegrown  produce  and  handicrafts. 


<xxxxxxxxxxxx>o<> 


The  story  of  this  project  begins  in  1939  with  shoemakers  from 
Czechoslovakia.  A  young  swashbuckling  entrepreneur,  Thomas  Bata, 
emigrated  to  Canada  shortly  before  the  Second  World  War  and 
started  manufacturing  shoes.  Bata  was  accompanied  by  100  Czech 
families  who  founded  Batawa,  a  real  company  town,  near  Trenton. 

The  town  and  its  Bata  shoe  factory  thrived  until  the  1990s,  when 
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Chief  Gilbert  Whiteduck  (right) 
enthusiastically  embraced  the 
proposal  from  Carleton  to  create 
the  "living"  3-D  map  of  the  reserve 
to  use  as  a  tool  to  pinpoint  suitable 
areas  for  development.  There  will 
be  less  need  for  all  those  paper 
maps  (below)  once  the  digital  map  is 
completed. 


offshore  competition  strangled  it  into 
closing  in  1999.  The  town  faced  an  uncertain 
future  until  a  decade  later,  when  Sonja 
Bata,  Thomas's  widow,  announced  a  plan  to 
breathe  new  life  into  Batawa  with  the  help  of 
Carleton  University. 

"Mrs.  Bata  has  a  dream,"  Marco  Frascari, 
director  of  the  school  of  architecture,  told 
The  Ottawa  Citizen  in  2009.  "She  wants  to 
make  Batawa  a  showcase  for  design,  life, 


culture  and  sustainability.  The  university  is 
going  to  work  on  the  whole  package." 

As  part  of  that  package,  Carleton 
produced  laser  scans  of  the  major  buildings 
in  Batawa  and  melded  that  data  with 
topography  and  roads  to  produce  a  virtual 
3-D  map  to  help  developers  decide  how  to 
rejuvenate  an  entire  village.  The  abandoned 
shoe  factory  was  declared  suitable  to 
be  repurposed  as  condominiums.  The 


community  at  large  is  being  geared  toward 
people  who  can  work  mostly  from  home  and 
commute,  only  when  necessary,  90  minutes 
each  way  to  Toronto. 

Carleton's  Katherine  Graham,  currently 
senior  adviser  to  Carleton's  president  and 
provost,  served  as  the  Batawa  project 
coordinator,  bringing  her  experience  in 
public  policy  and  local  governance  combined 
with  a  keen  interest  in  Aboriginal  issues.  Two 
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Steph  Bolduc  has  designed  houses  for  the  reserve  in  the  shape  of  elongated  teepees  that  would  employ  solar  heating  and  eliminate  hard- 
to-build  basements.  On  the  left  is  the  east  elevation  of  such  a  house  and,  on  the  left,  the  south  elevation. 


years  ago  she  was  part  of  a  meeting  of  the  university's  Task  Force  on 
Aboriginal  Affairs,  which  is  jointly  chaired  by  Provost  Peter  Ricketts 
and  Anita  Tenasco,  KZ's  director  of  education.  Whiteduck  was  also 
invited. 

"During  the  course  of  the  day,  it  emerged  Chief  Whiteduck  was 
interested  in  getting  a  better  sense,  having  a  better  record,  of  the  KZ 
territory  and  all  its  facilities,"  Graham  recalls.  "I  was  very  familiar  with 
the  work  of  Stephen  Fai  at  Batawa  and  thought  this  would  be  a  good 
match  and  played  matchmaker." 

Whiteduck  and  Fai  hit  it  off  and  arranged  funding  of  the  project 
through  Mitacs,  a  federal-provincial  innovation  agency  that  had  also 
supported  the  Batawa  project.  Mitacs  put  up  half  of  the  $90,000 
for  the  KZ  project,  with  the  federal  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
supplying  the  other  half. 

Fai  and  some  architecture  students  visited  KZ  last  summer  armed 


with  a  laser  scanner  that  looks  like  an  old-fashioned  movie  projector 
but,  at  about  $100,000,  is  far  more  costly  and  sophisticated.  It  sits 
on  a  yellow  tripod  similar  to  what  a  surveyor  uses  and  shoots  red 
laser  beams  5,000  times  a  second  in  a  360-degree  arc  to  record  a 
3-D  image  of  buildings,  roads  and  natural  features.  Simultaneously 
it's  taking  photographs  in  the  same  arc.  These  scans  and  photos, 
when  combined  with  data  obtained  in  more  conventional  ways,  can 
produce  3-D  images  that  take  you  around  and  inside  a  building, 
showing  the  structure  layer  by  layer  and  even  how  the  building 
looked  at  various  stages  over  the  years — you  could  say  4-D  images, 
the  fourth  dimension  being  time  itself. 

The  KZ  project  is  more  difficult  than  Batawa  or  Parliament  Hill 
because  of  the  huge  land  mass  involved,  about  18,000  hectares  of 
reserve  compared  with  only  600  hectares  at  Batawa.  The  technology 
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THIS  TECHNOLOGY,  THANKS  TO  FAI,  is  also  being  used  by  the 
federal  Public  Works  Department  in  a  25-year  renovation  of  the 
Parliament  Buildings.  First  up  is  Parliament's  West  Block,  which 
will  temporarily  house  the  Commons  chamber  in  a  space  originally 
designed  as  an  open-air  central  courtyard.  The  West  Block  is 
being  repurposed  so  that  the  chamber  in  the  Centre  Block  can  be 
renovated  without  masonry  falling  on  MPs'  heads.  The  laser  scan 
technology  is  so  precise  that  individual  bricks  and  their  state  of 
decay  can  be  viewed  in  the  computerized  model  of  what  is  now  an 
almost  150-year-old  West  Block. 

Fai  has  plastic  replicas  produced  by  a  3-D  printer — plastic 
clones,  really — of  ornamental  stone  carvings  found  in  the  building. 
They  show  in  minute  detail  where  carvings  have  been  damaged, 
providing  the  information  stonemasons  need  to  make  repairs. 
Inside  the  CIMS  lab,  Fai  hauls  out  replicas  of  carvings  somewhat 
larger  than  a  human  fist.  It  took  the  3-D  printer  27  hours  to 
produce  each  one. 

"The  masons  were  not  so  interested,"  Fai  says,  explaining  that 
the  plastic  was  a  turnoff  for  people  who  work  with  stone.  "The 
engineers  thought  they  were  great." 


Stephen  Fai,  the  director  of  Carleton's  Immersive  Media  Studio 
laboratory,  initiated  the  KZ  project. 
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Judy  Cote  (below,  left),  principal  of  the  reserve 
school,  has  encouraged  her  students  to  become 
involved  in  the  mapping  project  and  to  think  of 
architecture  as  a  possible  career  choice.  On  the 
right  is  another  view  of  the  type  of  house  that 
Steph  Bolduc  envisages. 


isn't  yet  up  to  handling  such  a  huge  area, 
so  new  software  is  being  developed  that 
will  allow  data  from  different  sources  to  be 
combined  to  create  seamless  visuals.  Fai 
hopes  to  have  all  the  bugs  worked  out  by  the 
fall,  following  another  summer  of  scanning 
key  buildings  such  as  the  daycare  and  band 
council  offices.  But  even  when  that  is  done, 
there  will  be  another  challenge:  training  band 
council  staff  to  maintain  and  update  the  3-D 
map. 

Last  October,  Fai  and  Bolduc  visited 
Kitigan  Zibi  for  a  show  and  tell  for  high 
school  students.  The  goal  was  more  than  just 
a  friendly  information  session  about  a  project 
in  the  community.  It  was  an  attempt  to  get 
students  thinking  about  suggestions  that 


might  improve  KZ  (a  library  and  a  restaurant, 
please,  some  said  later)  and  to  get  some 
thinking  about  architecture  as  a  career. 

"The  main  thing  you  need  to  become 
an  architect  is  imagination,"  Fai  told  the 
students.  It  is  unclear  whether  many  saw 
themselves  as  future  architects.  Teachers  said 
students  in  their  mid-teens  have  difficulty 
imagining  themselves  in  any  career. 

"It's  hard  for  them  to  see  themselves 
being  anywhere  else  but  here  right  now," 
says  principal  Judy  Cote,  who  became 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  mapping 
project  after  Brascoupe  briefed  her  on  it.  "It's 
fascinating,"  says  Cote.  She  is  originally  from 
KZ  but  left  as  a  young  woman  to  become  a 
teacher  and  "a  wandering  spirit."  Sixteen 
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years  later,  she  returned  to  KZ.  "Now,  this  is 
where  I  want  to  be." 

Leaving  a  small  community  for  the  big  city 
to  attend  university  or  other  post-secondary 
institution  can  be  intimidating  for  any 
teenager.  KZ's  school  follows  the  Quebec 
curriculum,  which  means  students  get  a  high 
school  diploma  after  Grade  1 1 .  Many  are 
only  16,  not  yet  ready  to  leave  the  nest  or  to 
make  important  career  decisions. 

Things  are  even  trickier  for  First  Nations 
students,  who  must  leave  not  only  a  close- 
knit  extended  family  but  all  the  touchstones 
of  their  Aboriginal  culture,  their  very  identity. 
Such  worries  were  certainly  expressed  during 
interviews  with  a  half-dozen  KZ  high  school 
students. 


"I'm  afraid,"  says  Sierra  Odjick,  who 
would  like  to  go  on  to  some  form  of  post- 
secondary  education  to  become  a  journalist 
or  broadcaster.  "It's  just  scary  to  think  about 
it.  But,"  she  adds  after  a  pause,  "I'll  be  fine 
when  I'm  there." 

Another  student,  Curtis  Commanda,  seems 
a  little  surer  of  himself.  He  is  interested  in 
architecture,  although  he  is  not  yet  a  convert. 
His  hobby  is  building  scale  models  of 
performance  stages  used  by  such  performers 
as  Shania  Twain  and  Lady  Antebellum — as 
a  singer  and  guitar  player,  his  main  goal  is  a 
career  in  music.  Hearing  that,  Fai  chuckled. 
He,  too,  once  longed  to  be  a  rock  star  but 
settled  instead  for  architecture. 

These  students  were  interviewed  last 


His  goal  is  to  be  a 
musician,  but  high 
school  student  Curtis 
Commanda  (at  left) 
also  is  interested 
in  architecture;  he 
builds  scale  models  of 
performance  stages 
used  by  the  likes  of 
Shania  Twain.  Above 
is  the  Kitigan  Zibi 
Kikinamadinan  School. 
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High  school  student  Sierrra  Odjick, 
above,  dreams  of  a  career  as  a 
journalist  or  broadcaster  and  wishes 
the  reserve  had  a  library  where 
students  could  study.  At  right: 
view  inside  the  cultural  centre,  which 
is  the  hub  of  the  town. 


winter  when  the  national  news  was  dominated  by  the  Idle  No 
More  Aboriginal  movement.  The  school  had  a  giant  banner  saying 
We  Support  Idle  No  More,  and  students  had  been  discussing  the 
movement  in  their  native  studies  classes.  They  showed  their  support 
by  organizing  round  dances  and  flash  mobs  in  nearby  Maniwaki  and 
posting  a  round  dance  video  to  YouTube. 

In  his  office  at  the  band  council  office,  Brascoupe  says  the  students' 
support  was  no  surprise.  "The  youth  that  are  up  and  coming  and 
looking  at  their  future  are  saying,  'What's  in  it  for  us  down  the  road?' 
You  start  instilling  that  thought  in  them  and  say,  'Where  do  you  see 
yourself  in  the  next  15  to  20  years?  What  do  you  think  is  going  to  be 
happening  in  First  Nation  communities?'  It's  something  that's  become 
personal  for  them." 

And  so  is  the  KZ-Carleton  virtual  plan.  Students  know  there  are  few 
jobs  in  their  home  community,  and  as  anglophones,  they  face  limited 
opportunities  off-reserve  in  nearby  Maniwaki  and  other  neighbouring 
towns.  The  band  council  employs  about  100  people,  and  some  KZ 
residents  have  jobs,  often  seasonal,  in  construction  and  forestry.  But 
there's  a  brain  drain  to  Ottawa,  Montreal  and  elsewhere  and  a  flow  of 
money  from  KZ  to  off-reserve  stores  and  services. 

The  band  council  administers  about  $20  million  annually,  and  only 
about  $1  million  of  that  is  spent  on  the  reserve,  Brascoupe  says.  "The 
rest  is  going  to  the  town  of  Maniwaki,  and  we're  creating  jobs  for 
the  people  in  Maniwaki.  If  we're  buying  supplies  there,  our  money  is 
creating  jobs  in  that  business.  It's  unfortunate.  We'd  like  to  see  more 
opportunities  to  spend  the  money  in  the  community  here." 

So  the  3-D  map  being  prepared  by  Fai  and  his  students  could 
become  an  economic  tool  to  identify  suitable  areas  for  a  strip  mall 
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Reserve  official  Marcel 
Brascoupe,  left,  has  been  the 
go-to  guy  for  Steph  Bolduc  and 
other  Carleton  representatives 
working  on  the  3-D  map. 


or  other  retail  services  where  KZ  residents  could  shop,  keeping 
money  circulating  on  the  reserve  and  providing  jobs  for  high  school 
graduates  who  want  to  remain  in  the  community. 

Simultaneously,  the  band  council  is  trying  to  encourage  a  sense  of 
entrepreneurship  among  the  KZ  residents.  Brascoupe  himself  works 
part-time  for  the  band  council  and  part-time  operating  Solutions 
Radon  MB,  a  company  to  help  homeowners  combat  a  common 
problem  throughout  west  Quebec — naturally  occurring  radioactive 
radon  gas  seeping  into  houses  and  wells. 

But  the  Carleton  map  cannot  remove  a  built-in  barrier  to  the 
entrepreneurial  spirit  within  KZ.  "The  big  thing,"  says  Brascoupe, 
"always  comes  down  to  the  question  of  the  land.  When  a  person 
invests  money  into  the  community  here  in  the  form  of  a  business, 
they'll  never  own  the  land.  They  can  never  say,  'Tomorrow  morning, 
I'm  putting  up  my  business  for  sale.'  They  can't  sell  it  to  anybody 
other  than  someone  who  is  First  Nations." 

And  even  the  most  talented  entrepreneur  cannot  succeed  without 
money  to  start  a  business.  Reserve  residents  have  difficulty  getting 


bank  loans  because  banks  cannot  seize  property  if  the  money  is  not 
repaid. 

This  means  local  entrepreneurs  or  the  band  council  itself  seem  best 
placed  to  build  stores  or  create  jobs  in  reserve-based  industries. 

Steph  Bolduc,  the  student  designing  a  recreation  centre,  knows 
how  architecture  is  integrated  with  economic  life.  He  is  looking  into 
whether  an  existing  KZ  maple  syrup  operation  can  be  expanded.  It 
may  or  may  not  pan  out.  Maybe  timber  is  the  solution.  Or  tourism. 
Whatever  the  decision,  Fai  clearly  believes  the  best  solutions  to  the 
community's  problems  will  come  from  the  community  itself. 

The  3-D  map  that  Fai  and  his  team  are  creating  will  be  a  very  high- 
tech tool  but,  in  the  end,  just  a  tool.  It  is  up  to  the  residents  of  Kitigan 
Zibi  to  decide  how  to  use  it.  S 
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THE  FUTURE  OF 


FASTEN  YOUR 


WE  CONTEMPLATE  OUR  PLACES  OF 
WORK— IF  WE'RE  STILL  CAPABLE  OF 
CONTEMPLATION,  IF  WE  STILL  HAVE 
PLACES  OF  WORK— AND  WE  FEEL  THE 
TWIN  JUGGERNAUTS  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  GLOBALIZATION  TRANSFORMING 

EVERYTHING  WE  DO.  WE  FIND 
OURSELVES  SMACK  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
INTERESTING  TIMES  AND  WITH  EVEN 
MORE  INTERESTING  TIMES  IN  THE 

FORECAST 
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SMARTER  AND  SMARTER 
MACHINES  PLOTTING  TO 
REPLACE  US.  IF  THEY 
HAVEN'T  ALREADY 
J«©  THAT  DIDN'T  EXIST 
FIVE  YEARS  AGO,  JOBS 
THAT  WON'T  EXIST  FIVE 
YEARS  FROM  NOW 
REDEPLOYMENT  RE- 
SELLING, CONTRACTING 
OUT,  OUTSOURCING, 
DOWNSIZING 


WORKERS  WITHOUT  ANY 
WORK.  WORK  WITHOUT 
ANY  WORKERS 


w 


e  are,  each  of  us  to  some  degree,  experiencing  an  upheaval  as 
unpredictable  and  unsettling  as  any  in  human  history.  That's  because, 
says  organizational  psychologist  Patrick  O'Neill,  one  of  the  Carleton 
thinkers  we  consulted  for  help  in  navigating  The  Future  of  Work,  we  have 
a  fundamental  need  for  purposeful  activity.  And  for  most  of  us,  most  of 
the  time — up  to  75  percent  of  our  waking  hours  are  devoted  to  aspects 
of  work — that  comes  from  the  job.  Work,  argues  O'Neill,  is  "the  most 
important  factor  in  an  individual's  happiness."  How  we  feel  about  our 
work  spills  over  into  every  other  aspect  of  our  lives.  It's  at  the  core  of 
things.  And  right  now,  that  core  is  quaking. 
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A  SEISMIC  SHIFT  IN 
DEMOGRAPHICS  WILL 
CAUSE  UPHEAVEAL, 
BUT  IT  WILL  ALSO  BE 
AN  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  REBUILD  AND  DO 
THINGS  DIFFERENTLY 


KA-BOOM! 

A  DEPARTING  GENERATION 
LEAVES  A  TRAIL  OF  DEMOGRAPHIC 
DEVASTATION 

Linda  Duxbury,  a  professor  at  Carleton's 
Sprott  School  of  Business,  has  a  knack 
for  divining  changes  in  the  workplace  by 
sifting  through  reams  of  statistical  data. 
As  the  baby  boomers  turn  in  their  staplers 
en  masse,  she  warns,  we'd  better  brace 
ourselves  for  a  seismic  shift  in  the  labour 
market. 


"It's  a  tsunami  of  demographic  change, 
and  it's  going  to  hit  everything.  The  huge 
group  of  baby  boomers  leaving  the  labour 
market  is  going  to  have  repercussions  in 
every  workplace. 

"The  numbers  don't  lie.  In  terms  of  basic 
demographics,  you  need  2.1  children  per 
family  to  keep  your  population  stable,  which 
is  the  ideal  state  because  it  makes  planning 
easy.  During  the  baby  boom,  however,  we 
had  double  that — four  children  per  family — 
and  they  didn't  die.  Now  the  boomers  are 
leaving,  but  the  succession  pipeline  is  not 
even  half  as  large.  The  birthrate  now  hovers 
at  1.5,  after  getting  as  low  as  1.2.  We  haven't 
been  at  replacement  levels  since  1969.  Not 
enough  people  were  born  in  the  '70s,  and 
we're  paying  a  big  price  for  that. 

"To  make  up  this  shortfall,  we  would 
require  650,000  to  750,000  skilled  immigrants 
of  working  age  every  year.  And  the  data 
are  unequivocal.  We  can't  deal  with  it  with 
immigration — not  when  every  other  developed 
country  is  competing  for  the  same  pool  of 
skilled  workers.  It's  going  to  get  vicious. 

"Already,  anything  that  can  be  offshored  or 


automated  has  been.  It's  left  us  with  a  bipolar 
labour  market  of  the  skilled  and  unskilled.  At 
the  knowledge  end,  the  projections  are  that 
we're  going  to  have  a  shortage  of  800,000 
workers  in  the  next  20  years.  At  the  same 
time,  we're  going  to  have  a  surplus  of  500,000 
without  skills.  And  the  fact  that  you  can't 
replace  the  boomers  with  immigration  means 
re-skilling,  which  is  starting  to  emerge  as  a 
discussion.  But  if  we're  going  to  spend  all 
our  money  on  education,  how  are  we  going 
to  look  after  the  aged?  Because  the  boomers 
are  a  huge  group — and  they  vote,  while  the 
younger  people  don't.  It's  a  perfect  storm. 

"As  Peter  Drucker,  the  management 
god,  said  back  in  the  '70s,  the  aging  of  the 
population  and  the  undersupply  of  youth  is 
going  to  present  a  challenge  we  have  not 
experienced  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  That's  the  magnitude  of  what 
we're  facing.  If  we  look  at  it  from  a  change 
perspective,  it's  an  amazing  opportunity  to 
rebuild  and  do  things  differently.  But  if  we 
don't  get  on  it  soon,  a  lot  of  businesses  and 
a  lot  of  people  are  going  to  have  a  hard  time 
of  it  over  the  next  20  years." 
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MAKING 
WORK  WORK 

IN  THE  WORK  WORLD  OF  THE 
FUTURE,  WILL  BOSSES  HAVE  TO 
CODDLE  WORKERS  TO  GET  RESULTS? 

As  organizations  struggling  to  cope  with 
a  runaway  rate  of  change  and  a  rapidly 
morphing  economy  continue  to  ratchet 
up  demands  on  their  employees,  a  lot 
of  us  are  feeling  anxious.  Will  it  fall  on 
the  individual  to  suck  it  up  and  muddle 
through?  Or  is  the  onus  on  organizations 
to  revolutionize  their  work  environments 
to  keep  their  employees  productive  and 
sane  and  remain  profitable  themselves?  We 
asked  Carleton  organizational  psychologist 
Patrick  O'Neill. 

"Organizations  are  going  through  a  crisis. 
They  need  employees  to  do  twice  the  work 
with  half  the  resources — without  suffering  the 
adverse  effects  of  stress.  Most  have  no  idea 
how  to  handle  it.  And  that  only  adds  to  the 
anxiety. 

"Employees  used  to  make  the  product, 
but  now,  in  a  service  economy,  they  are  the 
product.  And  the  extent  to  which  they're 
satisfied,  content  and  engaged  in  their  jobs 
is  going  to  spill  over  onto  their  customers. 
So  organizations,  to  survive  and  succeed, 
are  going  to  need  their  employees  totally 
engaged.  The  question  is,  how  can  we  make 
this  work? 

"Well,  there's  definitely  something 
to  be  said  for  the  timeless  principles  of 
psychology.  The  human  element  of  work — 
the  fundamental  needs  that  [American 
psychologist  Abraham]  Maslow  talked  about 
in  his  hierarchy  of  needs — is  absolutely 
critical  to  the  success  and  survival  of 
organizations  in  the  future. 

"From  research,  we  know  what  makes  jobs 
more  meaningful  and  engaging  for  people: 
it's  having  autonomy,  the  opportunity  to  use 
your  skills;  it's  the  significance  of  the  work 
you  do,  the  opportunity  to  see  the  whole 
product,  getting  feedback.  In  an  environment 
of  uncertainty,  organizations  can  gain  a 
competitive  advantage  if  they  recognize  and 
honour  these  needs. 

"Right  now,  a  lot  of  money  is  put  into 
recruiting  the  best  and  the  brightest  but  little 


into  the  impoverished  work  environments 
we're  putting  people  in.  But  the 
psychological  contract  between  employer 
and  employee  has  changed,  and  the  next 
generation,  the  millennials,  is  demanding 
that  organizations,  for  whatever  time  they 
are  going  to  be  with  them,  invest  in  their 
skills  and  development,  because  this  is  really 
what  gives  them  security  in  an  unpredictable, 
unstable  environment.  If  you  make  one  of 
your  goals  to  develop  people  just  for  the 
sake  of  development,  you  retain  your  best 
and  brightest  and  it  puts  you  in  a  better 
position  to  achieve  your  strategic  goals. 

"To  do  that,  managers  are  going  to 
have  to  relinquish  some  control,  which  is 
really  difficult  for  them  because  they  feel 
responsible  for  the  final  outcome.  They  are 
going  to  have  to  share  the  responsibility  for 
the  organization's  fate — share  information 
rather  than  hoarding  it  and  involve 
employees  at  all  levels  in  decisions  that 
affect  their  lives.  The  role  of  a  manager 
isn't  to  motivate  people  through  song 
and  dance  or  carrot  and  stick — people  are 
already  intrinsically  motivated  to  pursue 
goals  that  leverage  their  strengths.  So  it's 


RECRUIT  THE  BEST 
AND  BRIGHTEST,  AND 
REMEMBER,  TOUGH 
TIMES  MEAN  AN 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
POSITIVE  CHANGE 


up  to  managers  to  remove  the  obstacles  to 
acting  on  this  intrinsic  motivation,  to  provide 
support  through  resources  and  information. 

"A  lot  of  people  say,  'Oh,  it's  such  a 
depressing  time  to  be  in  the  workplace.' 
But  I  think  there's  never  been  a  greater 
opportunity  for  positive  change." 
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THE  NEW 
NOMADS 

WHEN  YOU  COME  TO  A  FORK  IN 
YOUR  CAREER  PATH  ...  TAKE  IT 

Linda  Schweitzer,  PhD/05,  is  an  associate 
professor  in  Carleton's  Sprott  School  of 
Business  and  a  prolific  researcher  into 
various  aspects  of  work.  Her  career  advice: 
be  flexible,  avoid  the  pigeonhole  and 
adjust  your  expectations,  because  the 
lifetime  job,  once  an  integral  part  of  the 
Canadian  dream,  has  gone  the  way  of  the 
woolly  mammoth  and  the  video  store  clerk. 
People  are  not  going  to  be  on  a  set  career 
path  that  they  pick  for  themselves  at  17  or 
1 8  years  of  age.  There's  going  to  be  a  lot 
more  job  changing.  But  it's  not  necessarily 
because  workers  want  to  make  changes. 


"In  one  study,  we  asked  young  people, 
if  they  could,  would  they  stay  with  one 
company  their  whole  lives.  And  the 
majority — over  60  percent — said  they  would. 
That  was  rather  surprising,  because  we're 
told  that  the  young  aren't  loyal,  that  they're 
moving  around  all  the  time. 

"They're  happy  to  stay  as  long  as  things 
go  the  way  they  need  them  to  go,  but 
as  soon  as  we  don't  meet  their  very  high 
expectations,  I  think  they're  ready  to  move 
on.  Sure,  they've  made  a  commitment  to 
a  company,  but  they  have  to  think  about 
their  own  best  interests  as  well.  There  is  no 
lifetime  job  out  there,  and  individuals,  by 
necessity,  have  to  advocate  for  themselves. 

"That  said,  sometimes  this  generation's 
expectations  are  a  bit  unrealistic.  We  hear 
about  a  lot  of  graduating  students  who  quit 
their  job  without  having  another  one  because 
it  isn't  exactly  what  they  wanted.  Part  of  it  is 
the  expectations  baby  boomers  have  given 
their  children,  that  it's  better  to  have  no  job 
than  not  to  have  the  ideal  job.  And  that's 


absolutely  false.  You'll  never  find  a  job  where 
you  love  everything  about  it.  Sure,  there  are 
some  jobs  where  no  job  would  be  preferable, 
but  for  the  most  part  these  days,  particularly 
for  university  graduates,  there  is  something 
you  can  learn  from  any  job  that  will  put  you 
in  a  better  position  next  time. 

"Fifty  years  ago,  who  I  chose  to  be  my 
employer  was  a  major  life  decision.  These 
days,  the  job  I  take  when  I  graduate  from 
university,  it's  just  a  stepping  stone.  If  I  can 
find  something  I  don't  mind  doing  for  six 
months  to  a  year  and  I  can  learn  enough  from 
it,  then  it's  something  worth  doing.  Whatever 
job  you  get  doesn't  have  to  fit  into  some 
five-year  plan. 

"I  tell  my  university-student  daughter, 
figure  out  what  you  want  to  do  after  you  get 
a  job,  and  don't  worry  about  what  the  job  is. 
Take  courses  that  prepare  you  to  make  that 
decision,  not  the  courses  that  have  made  the 
decision  for  you  by  virtue  of  taking  them. 

"In  the  future,  people  who  stick  less  to  a  plan 
might  be  more  successful.  And  happier  too." 


IT'S  GOOD  ADVICE 
TO  GET  IN  THE 
MARKETPLACE  EARLY. 
THERE  ARE  SKILLS 
TO  BE  LEARNED 
FROM  ANY  JOB.  IT'S 
A  STEPPING  STONE 
TO  THE  NEXT  ONE 
BECAUSE  JOBS  WILL 
CHANGE  OFTEN 
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THE  IDEA  OF 
EMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE  IS 
SLOWLY  DRAINING 
AWAY,  WITH  SOCIETY 
PUTTING  MORE 
RESPONSIBILITY 
AND  EMPHASIS  ON 
THE  INDIVDUAL 


WORKLESSNESS 

THE  SOCIAL  SAFETY  NET  DEVELOPS 
SOME  MAJOR  HOLES 

We  have  glanced  at  some  of  the  issues 
surrounding  the  future  of  work.  But  what 
about  its  flip  side,  the  future  of  not  having 
work?  We  asked  Jody  Mason,  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of  English  and 
author  of  the  recently  published  Writing 
Unemployment:  Worklessness,  Mobility, 
and  Citizenship  in  Twentieth-Century 
Canadian  Literatures,  for  her  thoughts  on 
how  notions  of  being  out  of  work  shifted 
across  the  20th  century  and  continue  to  do 
so  in  the  21st. 

"The  ways  in  which  we  think  about 
worklessness  have  changed  a  lot  over  time. 
There  was,  in  the  late  19th  century  and  well 
into  the  20th  century,  a  real  sense  of  a  moral 
stain  in  being  out  of  work.  In  that  period,  it 
was  viewed  as  an  individual  problem,  one 
that  could  be  best  handled  at  a  local  level  by 


charitable  organizations. 

"In  the  '30s,  it  was  really  clear  for  artists 
and  writers  that  worklessness — they  called  it 
unemployment — was  a  crisis,  and  they  were 
appealing  to  the  Canadian  state  very  vocally, 
very  militantly  in  some  cases,  to  intervene. 
Eventually,  the  state  came  to  view  it  as  its  job 
to  protect  all  Canadians  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  labour  market  through  social  rights 
of  citizenship  like  Unemployment  Insurance, 
which  was  set  up  in  1941.  It  presented  the 
idea  that  unemployment  was  something  the 
state  could  manage  and,  to  some  extent, 
tolerate  a  certain  amount  of. 

"By  the  '60s,  there  had  developed  in  our 
literary  culture  a  kind  of  celebration  of  the 
welfare  state.  The  Depression  was  cast  as 
this  dismal  period,  a  kind  of  crucible  through 
which  the  nation  had  passed.  There  was  the 
feeling  that  we  had  grown  up  as  a  nation 
and  the  lessons  we  learned  in  the  Depression 
meant  we  would  never  go  through 
something  like  it  again.  But  that's  not  really 
how  we  as  a  culture  see  things  anymore. 

"With  the  rise  of  neo-liberalism,  monetarist 


economic  policy  and  the  skyrocketing 
unemployment  in  the  late  1970s,  there  was 
a  great  feeling  of  disappointment  among 
writers  and  artists,  especially  on  the  left,  about 
the  failures  of  the  welfare  state.  In  recent 
years,  the  premise  that  we  have  to  rely  on 
ourselves  because  there  is  no  more  money  has 
become  part  of  our  common  language. 

"The  emphasis  has  shifted  back  to  the 
individual,  that  the  answer  to  unemployment  is 
for  the  individual  to  be  innovative  and  adaptive 
enough  to  shape  his  or  her  skills  to  fit  the  labour 
market.  It's  reflected  in  the  slow  chipping  away 
at  the  idea  of  Unemployment  Insurance. 

"In  1996,  when  U.I.  was  changed  to 
Employment  Insurance  and  the  federal 
government  ceased  contributing  to  the 
program,  the  number  of  people  eligible  for 
this  insurance  dropped  by  about  half.  This 
downward  revision  of  benefit  continues — the 
recent  budget  is  a  good  example  of  this.  What 
will  be  left  of  this  program  in  a  decade  if  neo- 
liberal  policy  maintains  its  global  influence?  I 
think  the  consequences  of  these  changes  in 
thinking  are  going  to  be  pretty  dire."  S3 
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COVERING 
A  LOT  OF 

GROUND 

HENRY  MARSHALL  TORY  FOUNDED  THREE  UNIVERSITIES- 
INCLUDING  CARLETON— AND  DID  MUCH  OF  THE  GROUNDWORK 
HIMSELF,  FROM  ESTABLISHING  ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS  RIGHT 
DOWN  TO  OPERATING  THE  PLOW.  THIS  LOOK  BACK  IS  THE  FIRST 
IN  A  SERIES  ON  THE  HISTORIES  BEHIND  CARLETON'S  FOUNDERS 
WHOSE  NAMES  ARE  COMMEMORATED  ON  CAMPUS  BUILDINGS. 
TODAY,  THE  TORY  BUILDING  FACES  THE  LIBRARY  FROM  ACROSS 
THE  QUAD  AND  HOUSES  ACADEMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RESEARCH 
RESOURCES  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY— TWO  OF  TORY'S  PRIORITIES 


WRITTEN  BY  MARK  BOURRIE 


Features 


Erecting  the  frame  of 
Tory  Building  at  Carleton 
University,  September  1957. 


o 

enry  Marshall  Tory  was  a  driving  force  in  the  expansion  of  Canadian  universities  into 
the  country's  social  and  economic  landscape.  He  founded  three  of  them,  a  record 
that  is  unlikely  to  be  broken  anytime  soon. 

Alberta  historian  Rod  McLeod,  who  chronicled  much  of  Tory's  work,  said  Carleton's  founder 
was  "probably  the  most  important  figure  in  the  history  of  higher  education  in  Canada  in  the 
first  half  of  the  20th  century."  As  founder  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  and  Carleton  College — later  Carleton  University — Tory  lives  up  to  that  assessment. 

He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  idea  that  knowledge  belongs  to  the  people,  not  to  an  elite 
that  sets  itself  above  society.  "The  people  demand  that  knowledge  shall  not  be  the  concern 
of  scholars  alone,"  said  Tory  in  his  first  convocation  speech  at  Carleton.  "The  uplifting  of  the 
whole  people  shall  be  its  final  goal." 

Apart  from  his  administrative  work,  he  was  a  well-published  mathematical  theoretician  who 
nonetheless  sought  to  "bring  science  out  of  the  narrow  limits  of  the  laboratory  into  practical 
spheres  of  industry,  labour  and  agriculture." 

He  was  also  a  firm  believer  in  internationalism.  He  headed  the  League  of  Nations  Society 
in  Canada  during  the  1930s  and  later,  until  his  death  in  1947,  was  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Association. 

Tory  was  born  January  11,1 864,  on  a  farm  near  Guysborough,  N.S.  After  graduating  from 
high  school,  he  taught  elementary  school  for  two  years  until  a  lucky  meeting  with  Sir  William 
Dawson,  principal  of  McGill  University,  who  was  spending  a  summer  collecting  fossils  on  the 
Nova  Scotia  coast.  Dawson  encouraged  Tory  to  go  to  McGill,  where  he  studied  math  and 
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Viscount  Alexander  speaking  at 
convocation,  October  24,  1946. 
Seated,  from  left  to  right,  behind  him 
are  H.S.  Southam,  P.D.  Ross,  and  Henry 
Marshall  Tory. 


TORY  WAS  DETERMINED  to  reach  as  many  soldiers  as 

POSSIBLE,  WITH  WHATEVER  RESOURCES  HE  COULD.  SOLDIERS  WITH  NO 
INTEREST  IN  COURSES  WERE  GIVEN  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 


physics,  graduating  with  a  BA  in  1890,  a  BD 
soon  after  and  an  MA  in  1896,  after  two 
years  preaching  in  a  Montreal  church. 

Then,  to  qualify  to  work  as  a  research 
assistant  at  McGill's  new  physics  lab,  he 
spent  two  years  at  Cambridge  University's 
Cavendish  Laboratory,  returning  to  teach  at 
McGill  and  study  for  a  DSc  (the  equivalent 
of  a  PhD),  which  he  received  in  1903.  He 
was  appointed  associate  professor  of 
mathematics  that  year. 

Tory  and  his  wife,  Annie  Gertrude  Frost, 
married  a  few  years  after  he  finished  his  BA. 
They  had  no  children,  but  their  home  was  a 
meeting  place  for  professors  and  students, 
testimony  to  Tory's  success  in  connecting  with 
people,  his  greatest  strength.  McGill  sent 
him  across  the  country  to  promote  the  school 
and,  if  possible,  to  create  satellite  campuses 
and  distance  learning.  In  Vancouver,  he 
realized  the  city  had  a  pressing  need  for  a 
university  and  conveyed  the  need  to  McGill. 

The  response,  in  1906,  was  McGill 
University  College  of  British  Columbia,  which 
later  evolved  into  the  University  of  British 
Columbia.  Meanwhile,  the  governments 
of  the  new  provinces  of  Alberta  and 


Saskatchewan  were  creating  their  own 
universities,  and  Alberta  turned  to  Tory  to 
head  its  effort. 

Despite  strong  Methodist  beliefs  early  in 
life,  Tory  always  opposed  religious  affiliation 
for  the  universities  he  founded,  although 
both  the  University  of  Alberta  and  Carleton 
University  did  have  Roman  Catholic  colleges. 
In  1967,  Carleton  incorporated  St.  Patrick's 
College,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  which 
moved  to  the  Rideau  River  campus  from  its 
home  in  Ottawa  East. 

The  University  of  Alberta  opened  in  1908 
with  just  32  students,  five  professors  and  250 
acres  of  vacant  land  across  the  Saskatchewan 
River  from  the  provincial  capital.  When 
ground  was  broken  for  the  university's 
College  of  Arts,  Tory  manned  the  plow  while 
Alexander  Rutherford,  the  first  premier  of 
Alberta,  guided  the  horses.  For  the  first  year, 
the  university  borrowed  classrooms  from  an 
Edmonton  elementary  school. 

Tory  stayed  at  the  University  of  Alberta 
until  1928,  except  for  a  stint  in  the  Canadian 
Army  during  the  First  World  War  doing  what 
came  naturally  to  him:  creating  yet  another 
college. 


He  did  so  because  most  men  who 
went  overseas  to  fight  were  in  their  late 
teens  or  early  20s,  which,  in  normal  times, 
were  years  for  college  or  trades  training. 
University  education  was  rare,  but  the 
federal  government  believed  soldiers  who 
wanted  a  higher  education  should  have  that 
opportunity. 

The  YMCA  asked  Tory  to  look  at  ways  to 
bring  college  education  to  the  troops,  and 
after  requests  for  books  and  courses  from 
chaplains  and  YMCA  officials  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Tory  went  overseas  in  January 
1918.  As  head  of  the  army's  educational 
department,  he  created  Khaki  College  in  less 
than  six  weeks. 

Classes  were  organized  at  army  bases. 
Men  heading  to  the  trenches  carried  Khaki 
College  correspondence  course  materials. 
When  the  war  ended  and  Canadian  soldiers 
waited  in  camps  to  be  demobilized,  Tory 
went  to  work  broadening  Khaki  College's 
course  offerings.  By  then,  he  had  won  over 
Canadian,  British  and  American  generals, 
who  saw  Tory's  14  Khaki  College  campuses 
as  models  to  emulate,  and  Tory  was  invited 
to  set  up  a  program  for  British  troops. 
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At  left,  journalism  student  Faith  Avis  and  H.M. 
Tory  greet  people  as  they  enter  a  social  gathering, 
circa  1945.  Below,  Dr.  C.J.  Mackenzie  stands  at  the 
podium  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  for  the 
H.M.  Tory  building  on  the  Rideau  River  Campus  by 
Leslie  Frost,  premier  of  Ontario,  October  15,  1957. 


More  than  50,000  Canadian  soldiers 
enrolled  in  Khaki  College,  and  1,000  of 
them  got  credit  for  a  year's  university  work. 
Some  soldier-students  stayed  behind  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  finish  their  studies,  and 
more  enrolled  in  Canadian  universities  when 
they  got  back  home.  Tory  was  determined 
to  reach  as  many  soldiers  as  possible,  with 
whatever  resources  he  could,  and  soldiers 
with  no  interest  in  courses  were  given  books 
and  periodicals. 

After  he  left  the  army  and  spent  another 
decade  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  Tory 
found  himself  involved  in  the  creation 
of  Canada's  National  Research  Council 
(NRC).  Tory  came  to  Ottawa  to  organize 
its  staff,  hire  researchers  and  oversee  the 
construction  of  the  NRC's  laboratory  on 
Sussex  Drive.  He  retired  in  1935  and  stayed 
on  in  the  capital. 

Tory  was  78  when  he  came  out  of 
retirement,  in  1942,  to  begin  work  on 
Carleton  College.  By  then  he  was  living 
alone  in  a  house  in  Rockcliffe.  His  wife  had 
died  in  1938. 


Tory  volunteered  to  help  the  Ottawa 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  a  group  of  local  professionals  and 
public  servants  who  were  determined  to 
create  the  city's  first  non-denominational 
college  and  have  it  open  for  night  classes  in 
the  fall  of  1942. 

For  many  years,  people  in  the  city  had 
wanted  a  non-denominational  or  Protestant 
university  in  the  city  as  a  counterpart  to  the 
University  of  Ottawa  and  St.  Patrick's  College. 
Before  the  Second  World  War,  committees 
of  the  YMCA  had  tried,  with  little  success,  to 
start  a  college,  and  parents  continued  to  see 
their  children  leave  the  city  for  universities  in 
Montreal,  Kingston  and  Toronto. 

H.L.  Keenleyside  and  W.H.  Conner, 
members  of  the  YMCA  board,  revived  their 
committee  on  college-level  education  on 
December  2,  1 941 ,  and  Tory  was  elected 
as  its  chair.  Within  a  year,  this  committee 
morphed  into  The  Ottawa  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and  Carleton 
College  opened  its  doors  on  September  14, 
1942. 


Tory  had  to  beg,  borrow  and  scrounge  for 
the  school's  equipment.  It  had  no  permanent 
home,  and  some  people  said  its  prospects 
were  dim.  Not  so.  The  board  had  expected 
an  enrolment  of  about  150  but,  within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  opening  of  Carleton 
College's  office,  more  than  700  students 
had  registered  for  night  classes.  In  1943, 
the  college  was  officially  incorporated  and 
Tory  began  shaping  Carleton  College  into  a 
degree-granting  day  institution. 

His  efforts  went  forward  in  the  context  of 
an  entire  country  on  the  move  and  the  city 
of  Ottawa  absorbing  an  influx  of  managers 
and  professionals.  Pro-university  forces  were 
at  work  too.  The  federal  government  was 
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A  look  at  the  Tory  Building 
today,  as  viewed  from  the  quad. 


determined  to  ensure  veterans  a  place  in 
affordable  post-secondary  education.  And 
many  senior  public  servants  in  Ottawa  were 
graduates  of  Queen's  University,  which 
had  a  strong  political  science  department. 
They  hoped  to  build  a  new  faculty  of  public 
administration  in  Ottawa  that  could  draw  on 
their  expertise. 

Tory  went  door  to  door  in  downtown 
Ottawa  asking  business  owners  for  pledges 
of  $100,  and  he  was  persuasive — out  of 
the  50  merchants  he  approached,  only  one 
turned  him  down.  But  the  pledges  were 
not  needed  at  first  nor  was  government 
money,  because  the  college  was  able  to 
survive  on  student  fees.  The  parsimony  was 
the  result  of  Tory's  acquaintance  with  senior 
bureaucrats  in  the  federal  public  service 
whom  he  persuaded  to  teach  courses  for 
almost  nothing. 

The  school  borrowed  space  at  Glebe 
Collegiate,  the  old  Ottawa  Technical  High 
School  and  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
on  Albert  Street  and  from  churches  in 
downtown  Ottawa. 

On  September  21,  1942,  Tory  hosted 
the  formal  opening  of  Carleton  College  in 
the  Glebe  Collegiate  gym.  He  told  a  crowd 
of  about  300  people  that  the  University 
of  Alberta,  too,  had  a  humble  beginning, 
opening  with  three  professors,  35  students 
and  his  own  office  in  an  old  ventilator  shaft. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  ceremony,  Tory 
and  the  new  professors  retired  to  Glebe's 
library  for  Carleton's  first  faculty  meeting. 
Then  he  began  hunting  for  real  estate, 


buying  a  former  girls'  school  on  First 
Avenue. 

Jim  Coulter,  an  early  journalism  graduate 
in  1948,  kept  a  diary  of  his  years  at 
Carleton  College.  After  his  first  encounter 
with  Dr.  Tory,  Coulter  wrote:  "A  visit  to 
the  evening  classes  at  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  showed  the  Carleton  College 
office  inundated  by  inquiring  students 
and  the  spectacle  of  Dr.  Tory  behind  the 
counter  darting  from  inquirer  to  inquirer, 
with  eyes  agleam,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  sincere  bartender  serving  his  rationed 
commodity  to  his  eager  customers." 

In  his  five  years  as  president  of  Carleton 
College,  Tory  received  no  salary.  By  1944, 
the  school  had  operated  for  two  years 
without  a  deficit  and  was  bracing  for  a  flood 
of  returning  soldiers  as  victory  in  Europe 
approached.  In  the  spring  of  1946,  they 
began  to  arrive.  At  Carleton,  they  took 
intensive  high  school-level  courses  to  bring 
them  up  to  academic  speed,  then  they  were 
admitted  to  post-secondary  programs. 

During  1945-46,  the  various  courses 
offered  by  the  college  were  consolidated 
into  a  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  Tory  lived 
to  see  the  first  degrees — three  Bachelors 
of  Journalism  and  three  Bachelors  of  Public 
Administration — conferred  at  convocation 
on  October  24,  1946. 


Tory  died  of  influenza  in  1947  and  was 
buried  in  Ottawa's  Beechwood  Cemetery, 
leaving  behind  three  universities  on  a  footing 
solid  enough  for  their  future  intellectual  and 
demographic  expansion. 

In  1957,  Ontario  premier  Leslie  Frost 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  university's 
new  science  building  on  the  Rideau  River 
campus.  Named  the  Tory  Building  after  the 
founder  of  Carleton  College,  it  was  the  first 
to  rise  on  land  given  to  the  university  by 
the  Southam  family,  which  owned  a  chain 
of  newspapers  that  included  the  Ottawa 
Citizen.  The  building  was  finished  and  faculty 
moved  in  two  years  later. 

Since  then,  Tory  has  been  memorialized 
in  research  and  in  teaching  chairs  across 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada's  Henry  Marshall  Tory  Medal  for 
science  research,  by  a  student  prize  at  the 
Guysborough  Academy  in  his  Nova  Scotia 
birthplace  and  by  the  University  of  Alberta's 
own  Tory  Building. 

When  Tory  died,  Mackenzie  King  called  him 
"a  man  of  incalculable  value  to  government, 
to  science  and  to  industry  throughout  our 
country,"  while  the  Globe  and  Mail  said  he 
was  "the  dean  of  Canadian  educationists."  S3 

Mark  Bourrie,  MJ/04,  is  a  historian.  See 
information  about  his  new  book  on  page  40. 
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NEW  RELEASES  FROM  ALUMNI,  FACULTY,  AND  STUDENTS  COVER  ADOPTION, 
DRINKING,  GANGS,  MAMMALS  AND  POLICY  IN  GLORIOUS  DETAIL 


ARCHITECTURE 

The  Glorious  Years:  Peterborough's 
Golden  Age  of  Architecture,  1840- 
1940 

By  Andrew  Elliott,  MA/02 
Since  2007,  Elliott  has  written  the 
"Walking  Back"  column  in  the 
Peterborough  Examiner  newspaper, 
discussing  aspects  of  the  city's 
architectural  heritage.  This  book 
is  based  on  those  columns  and 
is  supplemented  with  research 
on  the  city's  key  architects  and 


their  landmark  buildings  during 
Peterborough's  boom  years  as  one  of 
Ontario's  major  industrial  centres.  323 
pages,  Borealis  Press,  $19.95. 

In  Search  of  Sacred  Space:  Synagogue 
Architecture  in  Ottawa 
By  Hagit  Hadaya,  BAHons/88,  MA/92 
Published  with  the  assistance  of  a 
grant  from  the  City  of  Ottawa,  this 
book  examines  the  architecture  of 
all  the  synagogues  that  were  built 
in  the  capital  from  1904  to  the 


present.  About  150  illustrations  are 
included.  Each  chapter  is  dedicated  to 
an  individual  congregation  and  then 
outlines  its  history  and  the  structure  that 
was  built  to  serve  its  needs.  120  pages. 
Self-published.  $25. 

ART 

A  Colourful  Life:  The  Art  and  Life  of 
Josh  Silburt 

By  Allan  Silburt,  MEng/82 

Josh  Silburt  was  an  artist  and  political 

cartoonist  during  the  1930s.  His  work 
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appeared  in  newspapers  across  the 
country.  But  during  the  Cold  War, 
his  leftist  views  became  less  popular 
with  newspaper  publishers  and  he 
concentrated  on  his  art,  notably 
landscapes.  This  coffee-table  book 
by  Silburt's  youngest  son  is  a  tribute 
to  the  father's  work  and  includes 
250  illustrations  of  paintings  and 
cartoons.  244  pages,  General  Store 
Publishing  House,  $50. 

BIOLOGY 

The  Natural  History  of  Canadian 
Mammals 

By  Donna  Naughton,  BScHons/74 
This  illustrated  book  by  a  biologist 
with  the  Canadian  Museum  of  Nature 
is  being  heralded  as  the  definitive 
guide  to  the  215  species  of  mammals 
in  Canada.  Detailed  descriptions 
are  provided  of  each  mammal's 
appearance,  habitat,  behaviour  and 
other  defining  characteristics  such 
as  diet  and  reproduction.  Colour 
maps  show  their  distribution  across 
Canada,  North  America  and  globally. 
824  pages,  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  S69.95. 


BUSINESS 

Banking  on  America:  How  TD  Bank 
Rose  to  the  Top  and  Took  on  the  USA 
By  Howard  Green,  BJ/82 
From  bustling  New  York  to  bucolic 
New  England,  the  familiar  green 
TD  logo  seems  to  be  everywhere 
in  the  United  States.  So  what's 
the  background  to  this  Canadian 
invasion?  Banking  on  America  tells 
the  story  of  how  TD  has  grown  and 
expanded  in  the  United  States  to  the 
point  where  it  now  has  more  branches 
south  of  the  border  than  in  Canada. 
300  pages,  HarperCollins,  $32.99. 

CAN  LIT 

Writing  Unemployment: 
Worklessness,  Mobility,  and 
Citizenship  in  Twentieth-Century 
Canadian  Literatures 
By  Jody  Mason 

How  does  Canadian  literature  deal 
with  the  issue  of  unemployment? 


This  study  by  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  department  of  English  language 
and  literature  explores  the  cultural 
and  literary  history  of  unemployment 
in  Canada  from  the  1920s  to  the 
1970s.  Writing  Unemployment  asks 
how  writers  with  diverse  political 
affiliations  participated  in  and 
protested  against  the  discursive 
framing  of  unemployment.  It  argues 
that  Depression-era  conceptions  of 
unemployment  shaped  later  20th- 
century  understandings  of  both 
joblessness  and  citizenship.  272  pages, 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  $55. 

CINEMA 

Hollywood's  New  Yorker:  The  Making 
of  Martin  Scorsese 
By  Marc  Raymond,  MA/00,  PhD/09 
When  Martin  Scorsese  won  an  Oscar 
in  2007  for  directing  The  Departed, 
it  was  widely  viewed  as  the  crowning 
achievement  of  a  remarkable  film 
career.  But  it  also  represented 
acceptance  by  Hollywood  of  a  man 


who  became  a  prestigious  auteur 
precisely  because  of  his  status  as  an 
outsider  from  New  York.  This  book 
examines  Scorsese's  career,  starting 
from  his  student  days,  in  relation  to 
the  critical  and  social  environment  of 
the  past  50  years.  261  pages,  SUNY 
series,  Horizons  of  Cinema,  $85. 

DESIGN 

Bespoke:  Furniture  From  101 
International  Artists 
By  E.  Ashley  Rooney 
The  work  of  Carleton  grad  Peter 
Wehrspann,  MDes/12,  is  included 
in  this  tribute  to  1 01  artisans  from 
around  the  world  who  create  custom- 
designed  studio  furniture.  This  is 
furniture  that  serves  as  an  antidote  to 
what  are  often  artless,  cookie-cutter, 
factory-made  products.  The  book 
includes  contact  information  for  the 
featured  artisans  and  their  studios.  228 
pages,  Schiffer  Publishing,  $49.68. 

Prototyping  and  Modelmaking  for 
Product  Design  (Portfolio  Skills) 
By  Bjarki  Hallgrimsson 
This  book  from  an  associate  professor 
in  the  School  of  Industrial  Design 
illustrates,  according  to  the  publisher, 
how  prototypes  are  used  to  help 
designers  understand  problems  better, 
explore  more  imaginative  solutions, 
investigate  human  interaction  more 
fully  and  test  functionality.  Step-by- 
step  tutorials  and  industry  examples 
of  real  and  successful  products  show 
how  prototypes  are  used  to  help  solve 
design  problems.  192  pages,  Laurence 
King  Publishing,  $40. 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

Best  of  TIM  Review  for  Technology 
Entrepreneurs 

Edited  by  Tony  Bailetti  and  Brian 
Hurley,  BEng/85 

This  e-book,  the  first  in  a  planned 
series,  contains  16  articles  on 
technology  entrepreneurship 
previously  published  in  Technology 
Innovation  Management  Review.  The 
book  was  edited  by  Tony  Bailetti, 
director  of  the  Technology  Innovation 
Management  Program  at  Carleton, 
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and  Brian  Hurley,  president  and  CEO 
of  Purple  Forge.  The  foreword  was 
written  by  Denzil  Doyle,  chairman  of 
Doyletech  Corp.  209  pages,  Talent 
First  Network  publisher,  $9.78. 

FICTION 

A  Message  for  the  Emperor 
By  Mark  Frutkin,  writing  instructor 
An  artist  is  sent  on  a  year-long 
mission  in  ancient  China  to  deliver  a 
mysterious  message  to  the  emperor 
and,  along  the  way,  to  craft  a  painting 
of  each  of  the  four  seasons.  The  artist 
has  many  adventures  and  delivers  a 
surprise  ending  that  will  make  you 
want  to  reread  the  novel.  188  pages, 
Vehicule  Press,  $19.95. 

Bone  and  Bread 
Saleema  Nawaz,  BHum/02 
In  this  novel,  two  orphaned  sisters 
are  raised  by  their  Sikh  uncle,  who 
runs  a  bagel  shop  in  a  Montreal 
neighbourhood  of  Hasidic  Jews.  One 
sister  gets  pregnant  at  16.  The  other 
is  Miss  Perfect  and  develops  anorexia. 
Then  one  sister  dies  under  mysterious 
circumstances  and  the  other  tries 
to  discover  what  really  happened. 
Nawaz,  winner  of  The  Journey  Prize, 
is  also  the  author  of  the  short  story 
collection  Mother  Superior.  286 
pages,  House  of  Anansi,  $22.95. 

Emancipation  Day 
By  Wayne  Grady,  BAHons/72 
How  far  would  a  son  go  to  belong? 
And  how  far  would  a  father  go  to 
protect  him?  These  are  the  questions 
at  the  heart  of  Grady's  newest  novel 
set  in  the  Second  World  War.  Jackson 
is  a  soldier  stationed  in  St.  John's, 
Nfld.  There,  he  meets  Vivian,  falls 
in  love  and  marries  her.  Vivian  is 
soon  in  for  some  big  surprises  when 
she  meets  her  husband's  family  in 
Windsor,  Ont.  384  pages,  Doubleday 
Canada,  $24.95. 


Ark  of  the  Covenant,  a  vacationing 
Canadian  college  grad,  Freemasons, 
rogue  CIA  agents,  moles,  government 
corruption  and  attempts  to  create 
a  new  world  order.  Add  this  all  up, 
and  you  have  a  tale  of  deception, 
intrigue  and  conspiracy  written  under 
a  pseudonym.  By  Peter  Boothroyd, 
BScHons/74.  370  pages,  self- 
published  on  Amazon. ca,  $14.95. 

King  of  the  Class 
By  Gila  Green,  BJ/93 
The  time  is  the  near  future.  The  place 
is  Israel,  where  a  civil  war  has  ended 
with  the  creation  of  a  breakaway 
Orthodox  Jewish  state  called  Shalem. 
This  dystopian  novel  is  a  satiric  but 
grim  examination  of  politics  and 
religion  in  contemporary  Israel.  Magic 
realism,  high-tech  wizardry,  parental 
gold-digging  and  the  kidnapping  of 
a  child  basketball  star  fuel  a  most 
unusual  plot.  237  pages,  Now  or 
Never  Publishing,  $19.95. 


The  Iran  Imperative 
By  Laurence  Atelier 
Here  you  will  encounter  a  covert 
plan  by  the  United  States  to  invade 
Iran,  an  archaeologist  seeking  the 


Tiramisu  Kiss  (Part  One  of  The  Niles  & 
Pikes  Series) 

By  Peter  Breeden,  BAHons/92 
Phillip  Niles  temporarily  sets  aside 
his  corporate  obligations  in  America 
to  buy  a  Renaissance  chateau  in 
France.  Next  door,  the  fiercely 
independent  Angela  Portman  is 
renovating  a  dilapidated  mansion 
of  her  own.  Sparks  fly  between  the 
two  neighbours.  Then  Angela  offers 
Phillip  a  deal.  Instead  of  mending 
fences,  Angela's  offer  forces  Phillip 
to  question  what  he  really  wants  from 
life.  365  pages,  Galant  Press,  $14.49. 

Trajectory 

By  John  S.  Barker,  BA/85 
Jake  Grant  is  part  of  an  assassination 
team  from  the  mysterious 
Department  of  Foreign  Influence 
Studies.  He  is  also  unknowingly  part 
of  a  plot  to  bring  down  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  Grant  has  some  mysteries 
of  his  own  in  this  complicated  tale 
of  conspiracies  and  double-dealing 
designed  to  reshape  global  politics. 
Who  exactly  is  Grant?  A  soldier?  Or  is 
he  a  psychopath?  378  pages,  Anarchy 
Books,  $2.99  (Kindle  edition). 

FOOD 

Toronto  Star  Cookbook:  More  Than 
150  Diverse  and  Delicious  Recipes 
Celebrating  Ontario 
By  Jennifer  Bain,  BJ/90 
The  Toronto  Star  food  editor  has 
gathered  1 50  recipes — some 
recommended  by  the  newspaper's 
readers — to  tell  the  stories  of 
Ontario's  chefs,  restaurants,  home 
cooks,  farmers  and  food  stores  in  a 
lavishly  photographed  cookbook. 
There  is  an  emphasis  on  comfort  food 
(rice  pudding,  apple  crisp,  grilled 
cheese  sandwiches),  classic  Ontario 
plates  such  as  My  Mom's  Pan-Fried 
Pickerel  and  popular  foods  from 
various  ethnic  communities.  248 
pages,  Appetite  by  Random  House, 
$29.95. 


HISTORY 

Captain  Kean's  Secret 
By  T.C.  Badcock,  BA/80 
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Freedom  of  Information  Process  in 
Canada 

Edited  by  Kevin  Walby,  PhD/10,  and 
Mike  Larsen 

Drawing  together  the  perspectives 
of  social  scientists,  journalists  and 
others,  this  book  explores  the 
policies,  practices  and  roadblocks 
surrounding  access  to  information  at 
the  federal,  provincial  and  municipal 
levels.  Two  of  the  chapters  are  written 
by  Jim  Bronskill,  BJ/87,  MJ/92,  and 
David  McKie,  BJ/82,  MJ/01 ,  Ottawa 
journalists  who  are  both  sessional 
lecturers  in  Carleton's  master  of 
journalism  program.  400  pages,  UBC 
Press,  $95. 

The  Legacy  of  Tiananmen  Square 
By  Michel  Cormier,  BJ/79 
Using  historical  research,  including 
surprising  transcripts  from  Communist 
Party  meetings  and  candid  interviews 
with  many  Chinese  dissidents,  some 
now  living  in  exile  and  others  under 
house  arrest  in  China,  this  veteran 


Abram  Kean  captained  the  SS 
Newfoundland  sealing  vessel  in 
1914  when  78  men  sent  onto  ice 
floes  perished  in  a  storm.  To  capture 
those  tragic  events  and  the  bitter 
conflicts  that  followed,  the  author 
has  resurrected  the  diary  entries  of 
a  young  Newfoundland  girl,  Jessie 
Lewis,  who  recorded  the  words  and 
thoughts  of  those  around  her  and 
has  a  shocking  secret  of  her  own  to 
reveal.  269  pages,  Flanker  Press, 
$19.95. 

The  Juggler's  Children:  A  Journey 
Into  Family,  Legend  and  the  Genes 
That  Bind  Us 

By  Carolyn  Abraham,  BJ/91 
Tens  of  thousands  of  people  have 
used  mail-order  DNA  tests  to  learn 
about  their  family  roots.  The  author 
employs  this  burgeoning  new  science 
to  help  solve  century-old  mysteries 
about  her  own  enigmatic  great- 
grandfathers, one  a  hero  who  died 
young  and  the  other  a  scoundrel  who 
disappeared.  Abraham's  global  travels 
uncover  some  startling  surprises, 
including  some  ugly  truths  and  moral 
quandaries.  400  pages,  Random 
House  of  Canada,  $32. 

HUMAN  BEHAVIOUR 

Indianomix:  Making  Sense  of  Modern 
India 

Vivek  Dehejia,  BAHons/90,  and  Rupa 
Subramanya,  MA/07 
Why  did  the  Indian  cross  the  road? 
The  answer  is  complicated.  Using 
the  tools  of  economics,  Indianomix 
attempts  to  debunk  myths  and  to 
question  conventional  wisdom  about 
the  way  Indians  think  and  behave. 
Dehejia,  an  associate  professor  of 
economics  at  Carleton,  and  journalist 
Subramanya  try  to  demonstrate 
that  when  you  dig  down  into  the 
mechanisms  hidden  below  all  the 
confusing  patterns  in  India,  the 
country  does,  indeed,  make  sense. 
248  pages,  Random  House  India, 
$9.91  (Kindle  edition). 

JOURNALISM 

Brokering  Access:  Politics  and 
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CBC  foreign  correspondent  tells 
the  very  human  story  of  real  people 
struggling  for  human  rights  and 
freedoms.  This  book  was  originally 
published  in  French  in  2011.  320 
pages,  Goose  Lane  Editions,  $29.95. 

The  Oxford  Handbook  of  Religion 
and  the  American  News  Media 
Edited  by  Diane  Winston 
This  book  provides  a  wide-ranging 
examination  of  how  religion  interacts 
with  news  in  the  United  States  in 
both  domestic  politics  and  foreign 
affairs.  One  of  the  chaoters  was 
written  by  Karim  Karim,  a  professor 
at  Carleton's  School  of  Journalism 
and  Communications.  This  chapter 
analyses  the  relationship  between 
news  and  popular  culture  in  reports 
about  Muslims.  632  pages,  Oxford 
University  Press,  $150. 

PERSONAL  FINANCE 

Tax-Free  Savings  Accounts:  How 
TFSAs  Can  Make  You  Rich 
By  Gordon  Pape,  BA/59 
Gordon  Pape  wrote  the  first  book 
on  tax-free  savings  accounts  ever 
published  in  Canada.  It  became  a 
bestseller.  Now  he's  back  with  a 
revised  and  updated  edition  about 
this  investment  option,  taking  into 
account  recent  rule  changes.  Learn 
how  to  maximize  investments,  avoid 
dangers  and  understand  fees.  Pape 
says  even  modest  income  earners, 
overtime,  can  achieve  millionaire 
status.  264  pages,  Penguin  Group 
Canada,  $18. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Always  More  Than  One: 
Individuation's  Dance 
By  Erin  Manning,  BAHons/96 
This  is  the  author's  third  book  in  a 
trilogy  analyzing  the  relationship  of 
movement,  perception,  philosophy 
and  politics.  This  time  the  author 
extends  the  concepts  of  movement 
and  relation  developed  in  her 
earlier  work  toward  what  she  calls 
"choreographic  thinking."  312  pages, 
Duke  University  Press,  $89.20 
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Tyranny:  A  New  Interpretation 
By  Waller  R.  Newell 
The  newest  book  by  this  professor 
of  political  science  and  philosophy 
at  Carleton  compares  the  way  our 
thinking  on  tyranny  has  evolved.  In 
ancient  times,  intellectuals  perceived 
tyrannies  as  largely  virtuous,  while 
the  more  modern  view  of  tyranny  is 
that  it  is  evil,  with  an  emphasis  on 
impersonal  institutions  and  cold- 
blooded political  method.  Newell 
concludes  that  tyranny  is  every  bit 
as  dangerous  to  free  democratic 
societies  today  as  it  was  in  the  past. 
540  pages,  Cambridge  University 
Press,  $96.95. 

PHYSICS 

A  Universe  From  Nothing:  Why  There 
Is  Something  Rather  Than  Nothing 
By  Lawrence  W.  Krauss,  BScHons/77 
Pioneering  (and  popular)  theoretical 
physicist  Lawrence  Krauss  reveals 
that  modern  science  is  addressing 
the  question  of  why  there  is 
"something"  rather  than  "nothing." 
The  observations  and  mind-bending 
new  theories  in  this  book  suggest  that 
not  only  can  something  arise  from 
nothing,  but  something  will  always 
arise  from  nothing.  Krass  tells  us  how 
the  universe  began  and  ponders  the 
implications  for  its  end.  224  pages, 
Free  Press,  $28.99. 

POP-UP  BOOKS 

Meso-America  in  Gatineau — 
Augmented  Reality  Museum 
Catalogue 

Created  and  published  by  the 
students  of  Shawn  Graham's  first-year 
seminar  class  on  Digital  Antiquity. 
Place  a  smartphone  or  tablet  camera 
over  photographs  in  this  book  of 
artifacts  from  the  Canadian  Museum 
of  Civilization  (now  known  as  the 
Canadian  Museum  of  History),  and 
you  can  see  the  artifacts  in  three 
dimensions.  This  pop-up  book  was 
created  with  123D  Catch  technology, 
considerable  collaboration  with  staff 
from  the  museum  and  the  ingenuity 
of  Graham  and  his  students.  PDF 
download  from  Electricarcheology.ca. 
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PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Canadian  Public  Budgeting  in  the 
Age  of  Crises:  Shifting  Budgetary 
Domains  and  Temporal  Budgeting 
By  G.  Bruce  Doern,  MA/66,  Allan 
M.  Maslove  and  Michael  J.  Prince, 
BAHons/75 

This  book  examines  the  constraints 
that  have  affected  budgetary 
outcomes  in  Canada  during  the  past 
four  decades  and  that  will  affect  the 
near  future,  with  analyses  spanning 
micro,  macro,  social,  environmental 
and  intergenerational  domains. 
Authors  Doern  and  Maslove  are 
research  professors  at  Carleton's 
School  of  Public  Policy  and 


Administration;  Prince  is  professor 
of  social  policy  at  the  University  of 
Victoria.  288  pages,  McGill-Queen's 
University  Press,  $32.95. 

New  Technologies  in  Public 
Administration  as  Reflected  by 
Canadian  and  Russian  Experience 
Edited  by  Piotr  Dutkiewicz  and 
Andrei  Margolin 
This  book  includes  research  by 
academics  from  Russia  and  Canada, 
including  Carleton's  School  of  Public 
Policy.  A  wide  range  of  topics  is 
covered,  from  human  resources 
management  to  public-private 
partnerships  and  decision-making  at 
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local  and  regional  levels.  Dutkiewicz 
is  professor  of  political  science  at 
Carleton  and  former  director  of  the 
Institute  of  European  and  Russian 
Studies.  Andrei  Margolin  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Russian  Academy 
of  Public  Administration.  270  pages, 
Moscow  Governance  University,  $25. 

RELIGION 

The  Covenanters  in  Canada:  Reformed 
Presbyter ianism  From  1820  to  2012 
By  Eldon  Hay,  BA/54 
The  Covenanters  were  members  of 
a  small  movement  that  objected  to 
having  the  head  of  state  as  head 
of  the  church,  in  this  case,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  Hay 
outlines  the  trials,  tribulations  and 
triumphs  of  Covenanter  missionaries 
active  in  pre-Confederation  Canada 
and  the  evolution  of  the  relationship 
between  the  religious  minority  and  the 
majority  culture.  424  pages,  McGill- 
Queen's  University  Press,  $39.95. 

When  God  Shows  Up:  God's 
Appointed  Times 


By  George  A.  Desjardins,  BA/67 
The  author  argues  that  the  "feasts  of 
Israel"  listed  in  the  Biblical  book  of 
Leviticus  "are  not  just  religious  festivals 
but  God's  outline  of  His  specific 
purposes  throughout  the  scope  of 
history."  God's  intent  is  not  to  keep 
us  in  the  dark,  the  author  maintains; 
instead,  God  has  given  us  clear 
instructions  regarding  His  plan,  right 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  onwards. 
182  pages,  5  Fold  Media,  $15.23. 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT 

52  Ways  to  Beat  Depression  Naturally 
By  Nicole  McCance,  BAHon/03 
Forget  the  pain  of  50  Shades  of  Grey 
and  discover  52  ways  of  putting  a 
smile  on  your  face.  This  book  by  a 
psychotherapist  suggests  a  number  of 
ways  of  dealing  with  depression,  not 
through  medication,  but  by  employing 
relaxation  techniques,  good  nutrition, 
exercise,  sleep  therapy  and  various 
philosophies.  "You  can  be  happy," 
McCance  says.  "It  starts  with  just  one 
step  in  the  right  direction."  130  pages, 
Indigo  River  Publishing,  $14.95. 


Stand  Tall  and  Speak  From  the  Heart: 
How  to  Find  Your  Way 
By  Arianna  Merritt  BScH/06 
For  several  years,  this  author  hid  her 
thoughts,  slouched  her  tall  body  and 
softened  her  voice  because  she  didn't 
want  to  stand  out  and  be  judged.  That 
has  all  changed.  This  book  reveals  the 
story  of  how  she  developed  her  self- 
worth  and  persevered  despite  obstacles 
in  her  path.  This  blogger  and  learning 
and  development  specialist  now  stands 
tall  and  speaks  from  the  heart.  156 
pages,  self-published,  $14.69. 

Win-Win  Influence:  How  to  Enhance 
Your  Personal  and  Business 
Relationships 

By  Roger  Ellerton,  MSc/70 
Most  people  are  constantly  trying  to 
influence  others,  be  they  relatives, 
friends  or  customers,  to  accept  certain 
ideas,  products  or  services.  According 
to  Ellerton,  those  who  masterfully 
present  themselves  and  their  ideas  in  a 
win-win  manner  get  ahead,  while  those 
who  do  not  may  reap  short-term  gains 
but  eventually  fail  in  their  objective. 


COMING  SOON— THE  GREAT  UNWRITTEN  BIOGRAPHY 


BOOK  ABOUT  FORMER  GLOBE  AND  MAIL  PUBLISHER 
GEORGE  MCCULLAGH  WILL  BE  THE  FIRST  TIME  HIS  STORY 
HAS  BEEN  DOCUMENTED 

Veteran  Toronto  journalist  Robert  Fulford  penned  a  Globe  and  Mail 
column  in  1998  saying  a  biography  of  George  McCullagh,  a  former 
publisher  of  the  newspaper,  "remains  one  of  the  great  unwritten 
books  in  Canadian  history." 

Well,  Ottawa  author  Mark  Bourrie,  MJ/04,  has  taken  up  the 
challenge  and  hopes  his  biography  of  the  swashbuckling  McCullagh, 
tentatively  titled  Big  Men  Fear  Me,  will  hit  stores  in  2015. 

Bourrie  first  bumped  into  McCullagh  when  researching  Globe  history 
for  his  201 1  book  The  Fog  of  War:  Censorship  of  Canada's  Media  in 
World  War  II.  "I  was  really  intrigued  by  the  guy,"  says  Bourrie.  "He 
seemed  so  bright  and  so  young."  He  was  also  rich  and  crazy. 

McCullagh  was  born  into  a  poor  family  in  London,  Ont,  in  1905, 
dropped  out  of  school  at  14  and  soon  began  working  for  The  Globe. 
McCullagh  was  fired  at  24  for  smoking  in  the  newsroom  and  left,  vowing 
to  return  as  the  owner.  First  he  made  a  fortune  in  the  stock  market  and 
then,  in  1936,  he  bought  both  The  Globe  and  its  rival,  The  Mail  and 
Empire,  merging  the  two  newspapers  into  The  Globe  and  Mail. 


McCullagh  was  close  to  Mitch  Hepburn  and  the  Ontario  Liberals  in 
those  days.  Later,  he  cozied  up  to  George  Drew's  Conservatives.  For  a 
while,  he  also  championed  an  end  to  party  politics  and  an  end  to  the 
provinces.  Consistency  was  not  his  strong  suit,  since  he  was  bipolar 
and  subject  to  wild  mood  swings. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  gave  prominent  coverage  to  McCullagh's 
funeral  in  1952  but  did  not  mention  his  suicide.  And  then  the  man  was 
deliberately  erased  from  history.  His  widow  burned  all  his  papers,  and 
The  Globe  even  removed  his  portrait  from  the  building. 

Now  you  know  why  Fulford  says  this  is  the  great  unwritten 
biography. 

While  completing  the  McCullagh  book,  the  prolific  Bourrie 
arranged  a  deal  with  Thomas  Allen  publishers  for  yet  another  book, 
this  one  to  arrive  in  the  fall  of  2014,  just  as  the  country  prepares  for  a 
federal  election. 

That  book  is  to  be  called  Kill  the  Messengers:  Stephen  Harper's 
Assault  on  Your  Right  to  Know  and  will  explain  how  "the  federal 
government  operates  in  secret  and  undermines  the  democratic 
process,  eliminating  public  servants  and  processes  that  fail  to  toe  the 
party  line." 

— Paul  Gessell 
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THE  COVENANTERS  IN  CANADA 

Reformed  Presbyterianism  from  1810  to  3012 


137  pages,  Renewal  Technologies  Inc., 
$12.99. 

World  Awakening:  A.A.  and  Higher 
Power  Mutual  Aid 
By  James  Duncan 

This  book  contrasts  theories  about  the 
future  of  mankind  held  by  Bill  W.  (the 
founder  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous), 
19th-century  Russian  aristocrat  Peter 
Kropotkin  (a  follower  of  scientist 
Charles  Darwin)  and  Darwin  himself. 
James  Duncan,  a  pseudonym  for  James 
McRae,  MSW/97,  says  mankind  may 
have  no  choice  but  to  follow  Bill  W.'s 
advice  that  "spiritual  rebirth  may  be 
the  only  alternative  to  extinction."  227 
pages,  General  Store  Publishing,  $22. 

SOCIAL  ISSUES 

No,  Really,  Where  Are  You  From? 

Personal  Stories  of  Chinese  Identity 

Retention  and  Loss 

By  Nancy  Ng,  MA/01 

Nancy  Ng  became  tired  of  having 

to  explain,  especially  to  immigration 


officers  at  passport  control,  why  a 
Chinese-looking  woman  was  born  in 
Venezuela  and  spoke  with  a  Canadian 
accent.  The  combination  seemed 
unbelievable.  So  she  decided  to 
research  the  often  sensitive  issue  of 
"cultural  identity"  and  learn  how  others 
cope  with  situations  such  as  hers.  212 
pages,  CreateSpace,  $24.74. 

Who  Am  I,  Really?  Adoption  Stories 
By  Diane  Koven,  BAHons/77 
The  adopted  child  is,  at  some  point, 
sure  to  ask  this  question:  Who  am 
I?  The  answer  can  be  surprising  and 
even  scary  for  the  child.  The  author  of 
this  book,  herself  the  mother  of  two 
adopted  children,  tackles  this  issue  by 
interviewing  a  number  of  adoptees  to 
learn  their  stories.  125  pages,  General 
Store  Publishing  House,  $20. 

Nasty,  Brutish  and  Short:  The  Lives  of 
Gang  Members  in  Canada 
By  Mark  Totten,  MSW/87,  PhD/97,  and 
Daniel  Totten,  BAHons/10 


Mark  Totten  has  interviewed  more  than 
500  gang  members  across  Canada  and 
explored  their  trajectory  from  infancy 
to  adult  criminal  behaviour.  His  research 
leads  him  to  believe  that  trying  to 
prevent  someone  from  joining  a  gang  or 
helping  someone  exiting  a  gang  is  next 
to  impossible.  Often  the  only  way  out 
of  a  gang  is  through  violence  or  suicide. 
296  pages,  Lorimer,  $24.95. 

TECHNOLOGY 

Our  Own  Devices 
By  Gilles  Messier 

This  Carleton  engineering  student, 
according  to  his  publisher,  is 
preoccupied  with  the  use  and  misuse 
of  technology  in  war,  nuclear  energy 
and  space  exploration.  This  has  led 
Messier  to  write  a  book  he  calls  "mid- 
century  retro  speculative  fiction"  based 
on  historical  facts.  The  book  contains 
nine  stories  and  three  essays  on  our 
obsession  and  entanglement  with 
technology  during  the  1940s,  1950s  and 
1960s.  240  pages,  Petra  Books,  $24.44. 
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Status  Updates 


Career  highlights,  reinventions,  product  launches,  marriages  and  births. 
What's  your  story?  Tweet  your  update  ©CarletonAlumni  or  email  us 

at  magazine_editor@carleton.ca 


Author  Saleema  Nawaz,  BHum/02,  was 

lauded  as  an  It  Girl  recently.  On  the  cover  of 
its  April  edition,  industry  magazine  Quill  & 
Quire  called  her  the  "New  Star"  of  Anansi, 
referring  to  the  publisher  of  her  first  full- 
length  novel,  Bone  and  Bread,  which  was 
released  in  March.  The  story  is  about  two 
orphaned  sisters  who  live  above  a  bagel 
shop  in  Montreal.  The  protagonist  finds 
herself  pregnant  while  trying  to  emotionally 
support  her  anorexic  sister.  The  novel  began 
as  a  short  story  in  Nawaz's  collection  called 
Mother  Superior  (Freehand  Books)  under 
the  title  "Bloodlines."  It  began  succinctly: 
"My  sister  and  I  stopped  bleeding  at  the 
same  time."  In  its  novel  form,  the  story 
is  less  stark  and  is  painted  with  more 
emotional  detail  about  trials  of  relating — a 
frequent  topic  for  Nawaz. 
"I  come  back  to  those  basic,  familial 
relationships  because  they're  so  intense  and 
they  tend  to  set  the  framework  for  so  much 
of  what  comes  later,"  she  says.  "Anytime 
anything  is  so  primal  and  intense,  it's 
interesting  and  full  of  drama." 
It's  a  space  where  she  excels;  in  2008, 
Nawaz  was  awarded  The  Journey  Prize  for 
her  short  story  called  "My  Three  Girls."  She's 
at  work  on  a  second  novel  about  a  PhD 
student  working  with  convicts. 
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1960s 

Gary  Kaiser,  BSc/66,  MSc/71,  has 

shifted  his  focus  from  avian  conser- 
vation to  avian  paleontology.  He 
co-edited  the  recently  published 
Living  Dinosaurs  (Wiley  Black- 
well)  and  is  currently  studying  the 
fossilized  eggs  of  Mesozoic  birds 
from  Romania  and  Argentina.  In 
November  2012,  he  gave  a  series 
of  lectures  and  seminars  on  new 
concepts  for  the  origin  of  birds  and 
the  development  of  flight  at  South- 
ampton University,  U.K. 

Frank  Koller,  BEng/69,  re-released 
songs  from  his  1980  recording 
Single  Malt  via  online  retailers  CD 
Baby  and  iTunes.  Koller  played 
music  growing  up  and  worked  as  a 
CBC  Radio  correspondent  before 
retiring  and  writing  the  book  Spark: 
How  Old-Fashioned  Values  Drive  a 
Twenty-First-Century  Corporation. 


1970s 

Robert  Davies,  MA/72,  was  one  of 

five  British  economics  post-grads  on 
fifth  Glengarry  and  enjoyed  meeting 
lots  of  friendly  and  hospitable  Cana- 
dians over  1971-1972.  He  returned 
to  Britain  and  served  a  career  in  the 
public  service.  He  is  enjoying  retire- 
ment with  his  wife  Val  and  would 
love  to  hear  from  anyone  of  that  era 
who  remembers  "the  Brits."  Davies 
can  be  reached  at  7robertdavies7@ 
gmail.com. 

Wayne  Haymer,  BA/77,  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Certified  General  Ac- 
countants Association  for  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  accounting 
profession.  He  received  the  Ontario 
Distinguished  Service  Award  from 
CGA  Ontario  and  a  Fellow  designa- 
tion from  CGA  Canada. 

Boyd  McBride,  MA/78,  received  a 


Queen's  Jubilee  Medal  in  March  for 
his  work  in  the  non-profit  sector  over 
the  past  20  years.  He  is  president 
of  SOS  Children's  Villages  Canada. 
His  spouse,  Barbara  MacKinnon, 
MSW/83,  also  works  with  children  at 
risk.  She  is  executive  director  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Ottawa. 

Barbara  Mclnnes,  BAHons/70,  CEO 

of  the  Community  Foundation  of  Ot- 
tawa, recently  announced  her  plan 
to  retire  in  2014.  She  founded  the 
organization  in  1987. 

Mark  C.  Munroe,  BArch/78,  has 

joined  Kasian  Architecture  Planning 
and  Interior  Design  in  Vancouver  as 
a  senior  contract  administrator. 

Julie  Naczynski,  BJ/78,  marked 
her  25th  year  in  the  Ontario  Public 
Service.  She  has  worked  in  commu- 


Bob  Nuth,  BCom/49,  centre,  visits  with  the 
Ravens  team  after  the  Capital  Hoops  game 
in  January.  Nuth  was  co-captain  of  the  first 
Ravens  intercollegiate  basketball  team  in 
1947-48  and  shared  stories  of  the  team's 
early  formation  with  the  current  lineup. 
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Activist  Angle 

Documentary  Maker  Amy  Miller  Brings  Light 
to  Social  Issues  From  Behind  the  Lens 


Director  Amy  Miller  is  shown  in  the  field  in  a  number  of  production 
photos  from  her  work  on  three  documentaries.  Centre  photo: 
production  assistant  Vantham  Khom,  left,  production  coordinator  Phal 
Cheng,  Miller  and  sound  recordist  Louis  Leger. 


WRITTEN  BY  TREVOR  PRITCHARD 


Amy  Miller,  BAHons/02,  is  set  to  release 
her  third  feature  documentary,  No  Land, 
No  Food,  No  Life,  later  this  year.  The 
film  looks  at  the  acquisition  of  agricultural  land 
in  the  developing  world — particularly  in  Africa, 
where  the  32-year-old  Miller  says  more  than 
three-quarters  of  all  such  land  grabs  take  place. 
And  it  follows  earlier  documentaries:  one  on  the 
carbon  market  (The  Carbon  Rush  in  2012)  and 
the  perception  of  Canada  as  a  global  peacemaker 
(Myths  for  Profit  in  2009). 

We  caught  up  with  Miller  in  Montreal  just 
before  she  hit  the  documentary  circuit  in  Europe. 
The  following  interview  has  been  edited  for  clarity 
and  length. 

What  is  No  Land,  No  Food,  No  Life  about? 
It's  about  agricultural  land  grabs  and  the 
transformation  of  the  peasantry  into  exploited 
workers.  Essentially,  it's  looking  at  the 
dispossession  of  people  around  the  world  from 
their  land.  One  of  the  hottest  resources  out  there 
right  now  is  actual  agricultural  farmland.  So  the 
idea  of  the  film  is  to  show  how  farmers  around 
the  world — in  Cambodia,  Uganda  and  Mali — are 
coping  and  what  the  reality  is  on  the  ground. 


What  inspired  you  to  choose  this  topic? 

Well,  you  know,  I  think  all  of  my  films  are  in  a 
similar  thread — just  looking  at  capitalism  and  how 
it's  destroying  the  planet  and  everyone  on  it.  And 
for  me,  it's  really  important  to  give  voice  to  people 
on  the  ground.  With  my  last  film,  The  Carbon 
Rush,  we  were  looking  at  the  carbon  market  and 
its  impacts.  Agricultural  land  grabs  are  a  similar 
phenomenon. 

What  was  it  like  filming  in  Mali  during  the 
recent  conflict? 

I  was  filming  in  August  [of  2012],  and  the  coup 
d'etat  had  happened  months  before  that.  Mali's 
not  an  easy  country  by  any  stretch  to  begin 
with.  But  with  what's  been  happening  in  the 
past  year,  it  makes  it  even  more  difficult  to  do 
anything  in  Mali.  The  entire  infrastructure  has 
been  destroyed.  So,  yeah,  filming  in  Mali  was 
difficult.  It's  important  to  show  the  fact  that 
land  grabs  happening  in  a  country  with  extreme 
political  instability  isn't  an  anomaly.  These  types 
of  massive  transfers  of  resources  and  wealth  from 
the  poor  to  the  rich  can  be  enabled  specifically 
when  there's  political  instability.  It's  important  to 
show  that. 


Do  you  ever  feel  your  work  puts  you  in  danger? 

As  a  white  North  American  woman,  it's  not  me 
who  ever  has  to  take  any  risks.  It's  much  more  the 
people  I  work  closely  with,  the  people  who  have  to 
stay  there  once  the  cameras  are  gone. 

Would  you  ever  want  to  take  the  camera  and  do 
something  more  personal?  Something  fictional? 

There  are  lots  of  ideas  and  projects  [in  the  works]. 
So  we'll  see  what  the  future  brings.  All  I  know  is 
that  I  continue  to  feel  that  the  work  I'm  doing  has 
meaning  and  is  useful.  And  that's  very  validating.  I 
keep  on  learning,  and  that's  a  really  important  thing. 
We'll  see  what  kinds  of  projects  [come]  next.  22 
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nications  for  various  ministries  and 
departments  and  currently  works  in 
the  Ministry  of  Labour.  Prior  to  join- 
ing the  public  service,  she  worked 
at  CIBC,  The  London  Free  Press  and 
The  Chatham  Daily  News.  She  lives 
in  Toronto. 

Roger  Smith,  BJ/75,  retired  in 
March  from  the  Ottawa  bureau  of 
CTV  after  29  years  as  a  political 
reporter  and  foreign  correspondent. 

James  Bruce  Ubukata,  BAHons/70, 

was  named  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  Canada  in  201 2  for  his  work  in 
the  arts. 

1980s 

S.  Ejaz  Ahmed,  PhD/87,  joined 
Brock  University  in  St.  Catharines 
as  dean  of  the  faculty  of  math  and 
science  in  January  2012. 

Arlene  Anderson,  BCom/81,  was 

number  4  in  the  Toronto  Sun's  2012 
annual  list  of  the  Most  Influential 
Canadians  in  Baseball.  She  is  presi- 
dent of  Sam  Bat,  which  produces 
some  18,000  bats  a  year  at  its  facto- 
ry in  Carleton  Place,  Ont.  The  bats 


are  used  by  professional  players, 
including  Miguel  Cabrera. 

Malcolm  Anderson,  MA/86, 

recently  left  Queen's  University  at 
Kingston,  where  he  was  a  faculty 
member  in  health  sciences  for  18 
years.  He  is  the  founder  and  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Run  for  Tomor- 
row, a  global  running  charity.  The 
continuous  relay-style  around-the- 
world  run  launches  in  September 
in  Ottawa,  http://www.r4t.org/. 

Mike  Blanchfield,  BJ/87,  an 

international  affairs  reporter  for 
The  Canadian  Press,  won  the 
second  annual  R.  James  Travers 
Foreign  Corresponding  Fellowship 
in  March.  Travers  was  Ottawa  col- 
umnist for  the  Toronto  Star  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  March  201 1 . 
Blanchfield  will  use  the  $25,000 
award  to  research  and  write  about 
Canada's  influence  in  advancing 
the  Convention  on  Cluster  Muni- 
tions and  to  assess  whether  the 
federal  government's  pending 
legislation  to  ratify  the  treaty  is  - 
adequate. 


Janice  Charette,  BCom/84,  was 

named  one  of  Canada's  Top  1 00 
Most  Powerful  Women  of  2012  by 
the  Women's  Executive  Network. 
Charette  is  associate  secretary  to 
the  cabinet  and  deputy  minister 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  at  the 
Privy  Council  Office  of  Canada. 

■  Kevin  Latimer,  MA/82,  was 

appointed  managing  partner  of 
the  Halifax  office  of  Cox  &  Palmer, 
an  Atlantic  Canadian  law  firm. 
Latimer  maintains  a  continuing 
Ottawa  connection  through  his 
daughter,  Anna,  a  third-year  arts 
student  at  Carleton. 
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Ann  Dale,  BA/80,  MA/94,  won 

the  Canada  Council  for  the  Arts 
Molson  Prize  for  Social  Sciences.  It 
was  given  to  Dale  at  the  Congress 
of  the  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences  gathering  in  Victoria 
in  early  June.  The  prize,  worth 
$50,000,  was  awarded  to  Dale  for 
her  work  in  sustainable  community 
development.  She  was  described 
by  the  selection  committee  as 
"an  innovator  in  environmental 
education  and  civic  engagement." 
Dale  will  use  the  money  to  write  a 
follow-up  to  her  book  At  the  Edge: 
Sustainable  Development  in  the 
21st  Century.  Dale  is  the  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  Sustainable 
Community  Development  at  Royal 
Roads  University  in  Victoria,  B.C. 
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Nancy  Staisey,  MA/80,  PhD/84, 

received  an  honorary  degree  from 
the  University  of  Saint  Joseph  in 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  its  78th 
commencement  in  May.  Staisey  is 
vice-president  of  Smarter  Cities, 
North  America  at  IBM,  where  she 
works  on  creating  safe  and  pro- 
ductive urban  areas. 

1990s 

■  Christopher  Adams,  PhD/95, 

was  formally  installed  as  the  new 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  College  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba  in  Win- 
nipeg in  November  2012.  He  is 
also  chair  of  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  Arthur  V.  Mauro  Centre  for 
Peace  and  Justice  and  is  director 
of  the  Jesuit  Centre  for  Catholic 
Studies  at  St.  Paul's  College. 

■  Donald  Barrie,  BA/98,  received 
a  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee 
Medal  in  February  of  this  year.  The 
ceremony  was  hosted  by  Ontario 


lieutenant-governor  David  Onley 
(shown  here  with  Barrie)  at  Roy 
Thompson  Hall  in  Toronto.  Barrie 
received  the  award  for  his  work 
with  Lights,  Camera,  Access! 
The  organization  advocates  for 
arts  and  media  opportunities  for 
people  with  disabilities. 

Philip  Capobianco,  BAHons/91, 

a  teacher  for  more  than  1 7  years, 
in  2012  was  the  first  person  to 
receive  the  Ontario  College  of 
Teachers  Inspiring  Public  Confi- 
dence award. 

■  Dave  Carroll,  BAHons/93,  of 

Halifax,  N.S.,  is  proud  to  intro- 
duce his  second  son,  Fischer,  born 
August  201 2.  Carroll  is  the  201 2 
A.D.  Dunton  Alumni  Award  of 
Distinction  recipient  and  author  of 
the  viral  sensation  "United  Breaks 
Guitars." 

Karen  McBride,  MA/91,  received 
a  Women's  Executive  Network 


2012  Canada's  Most  Powerful 
Women  Top  100  Award  in  March. 
She  is  CEO  and  president  of  the 
Canadian  Bureau  for  International 
Education. 

■  Steven  Murphy,  BCom/93, 
MMS/95,  PhD/00,  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  Ted  Rogers  School  of 
Management  at  Ryerson  Univer- 
sity, Toronto,  in  May.  Murphy  will 
also  become  a  tenured  professor 
in  the  school's  department  of  en- 
trepreneurship  and  strategy. 

Greg  Richardson,  BCom/97,  was 

recently  elected  president  of  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Club  Manag- 
ers. This  fall  he  will  celebrate  his 
12th  year  as  general  manager  of 
the  Carleton  Golf  &  Yacht  Club  in 
Manotick,  Ont. 

2000s 

Mark  Baechler,  BArch/04, 
MArch/07,  is  a  faculty  member  at 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Gerard  Alarie,  MA/71 
W.  Evan  Armstrong,  BCom/52 
Gordon  Asher,  MA/73 
James  Atherton,  MA/72 
Timothy  Avery,  BJ/77 
James  Bemi,  BArch/78 
Sheila  Bird,  BJ/77 

Linda  Blackwell,  BAHons/62,  MA/66 

Vera  Bociurkiw,  BA/74 

Judith  Boone,  BA/69 

Margaret  Brydges,  BA/75 

Janet  Burn,  BAHons/78 

Mitchell  Cadman,  BAHons/12 

Carol  Campbell,  BA/82 


Brian  Carline,  BA/78 

Therese  Chagnon,  BA/52,  MSW/53 

Erol  Channer,  BEng/76 

Joyce  Clarke,  BA/54 

Charles  Clifford,  BScHons/52 

John  Craig  Dawson,  BCom/00 

Kenneth  Dawson,  BCs/00 

Brian  Deacon,  BEng/74 

Judith  Delaute,  BSc/58 

Jacques  Delisle,  BA/80 

John  Delorme,  BA/72 

Steve  Dery,  BA/09 

Ronald  Dicks  BA/73 

Barry  Done,  BA/75 


Onkar  Dwivedi,  MA/64 

Terrence  Dwyer,  BEng/67 

John  Ford,  MA/76 

Charlotte  Fullerton,  BAHons/72 

Dorothy  Fyfe,  BA/82 

Pushkar  Godbole,  MEng/89 

Lynne  Green,  BA/86,  CTESL/89 

Rev.  Roger  Guindon,  LLD/83 

F.  Ken  Hatt,  former  faculty,  department 

of  sociology 

Isobel  Haufe,  BA/87 

David  Hutchison,  PhD/89 

Cairine  Ingold,  BA/53 

John  Jenkins,  BA/78 
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Laurentian  University's  new  school 
of  architecture.  Renovations  on 
the  school's  downtown  Sudbury 
site  are  expected  to  be  complet- 
ed this  summer. 

Jessica  Bolduc,  BAHons/07,  was 

the  recipient  of  the  Queen's  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  Medal  in  October 
2012.  She  was  recognized  for 
her  work  in  community  economic 
development  in  advocating  for 
and  enhancing  the  quality  of  life 
for  Aboriginal  people. 

Nick  Carter,  BA/03,  was  twice 
voted  Funniest  Person  in  Ottawa 
by  the  Ottawa  Comedy  Com- 
munity. The  world  premiere  of  his 
first  comedy  special  will  be  on  the 
iChannel  in  January.  The  stand-up 
comic  sends  out  jokes  and  clips 
on  twitter:  ©ComedyCarter. 

■  Megha  Chadha,  BCom/05, 

MBA/08,  and  Rahul  Tokhi  wel- 


comed their  first  child,  Rohan 
Tokhi,  on  December  5,  2012. 
Chadha  works  as  a  business  ana- 
lyst in  central  London,  U.K. 

Tiona  Corcoran,  BIB/05, 

recently  established  a  study- 
abroad  program  called  Southern 
African  Field  Studies,  accred- 
ited through  the  University  of 
Manitoba  in  Winnipeg.  It  allows 
students  to  spend  a  semester 
abroad  studying  ecology  and 
social  studies.  Africanfieldstud- 
ies.com. 

S  Steve  Desroches,  MA/00, 

and  Michelle  Desroches  recently 
welcomed  twins  Max  and  Zoe, 
brother  and  sister  to  Jack  and 
Bennett.  Steve  Desroches  is 
deputy  mayor  of  the  City  of  Ot- 
tawa and  a  ward  councillor  for 
Gloucester-South  Nepean. 

Heather  Lamb,  BJ/01,  earned 


a  master's  degree  in  social 
work  from  the  University  of 
Northern  British  Columbia. 
Lamb  lives  in  Prince  George, 
B.C.,  where  she  works  as  a 
counsellor. 

Jack  McGowan,  BCom/01,  in- 
vented the  Triple  Light  stand, 
a  self-lighting  music  stand  that 
illuminates  scores  from  below 
and  has  been  widely  praised 
by  concert  musicians. 

Nicholas  Parker,  BA/05, 

graduated  from  the  University 
of  Sydney  Medical  School  and 
is  an  intern  at  the  Royal  North 
Shore  Hospital  in  Sydney, 
Australia. 


2010s 

Christine  Whitehouse, 
MA/11,  a  PhD  candidate 
at  Carleton,  won  a  doctoral 
grant  from  the  Berlin  Program 
for  Advanced  German  and  Eu- 
ropean Studies.  It  was  award- 
ed for  her  dissertation  "The 
'Free  Germany'  Movement: 
Jewish  Exiles  in  Transnational 
Perspective,  1938-1961."  It 
examines  the  experiences  of 
German  communists  of  Jewish 
descent  in  exile  in  Mexico  City 
during  the  Second  World  War. 


Sylvia  Kaplan,  BA/72 

Stephanie  Kit,  BA/80 

Sharon-Lee  Kurtenbach,  BA/77 

Gerald  R.  Lachance,  BSc/54 

Earl  Langill,  CPSS/61 

Shawn  Little,  BA/94 

Greg  Manson,  BA/71 

Msgr.  Robert  Francis  Martineau,  BA/58 

Gibson  McKeown,  BCom/53 

Diane  Moorhead,  BA/69 

Catherine  Moran,  BA/94 

James  Raymond  Morrison,  retired  faculty, 

department  of  English 

Anne  Mozersky,  MSW/70 


William  Neville,  BJ/57 

Richard  Nutbrown,  MA/75,  PhD/85 

Irene  Linda  O'Connor,  BA/75 

Frangoise  Parent,  BJ/78 

Ralph  Parliament,  BScHons/64 

Edna  Parson,  BA/91 

Hazel  Pidcock,  BAHons/78 

Christine  Poulin,  BEng/82 

James  Richardson,  BA/71 

John  Risdon,  BA/99 

John  Roberts,  BA/00 

Gordon  Robertson,  LLD/90 

Jane  Robinson,  BA/55 

Agatha  Rueter,  BA/66,  MA/71 


Margaret  Rupert,  BA/77 
Norman  St.  Louis,  BA/74 
John  Sawers,  BA/71 
John  Shannon,  BA/72 
Merilyn  Shea,  BA/92 
Gordon  Smith,  BA/65 
John  Taylor,  MA/67 
John  Truelove  BSc/65 
Pauline  Van  Lammers,  MSW/58 
John  Wardlaw,  BA/79 
Eric  Welbourne,  MEng/70 
David  Wilson,  BAHons/67 
Peter  Worthington,  BJ/56 
David  Wright,  BSc/58 
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The  Long  Journey 

By  the  1 960s,  the  university  had  entered  an  expansion  phase,  with 
many  more  to  come  in  the  following  decades 


The  O-Train,  the  quickest  way  to  and  from  campus  these  days,  is  out  of  service  this  summer  as  the  city  extends  its  light- 
rail  line  and  the  university  responds  with  infrastructural  improvements  of  its  own,  including  a  new  parking  garage  near  the 
tracks.  The  disruption  got  us  thinking  about  some  of  the  alternative,  often  season-dependent  modes  of  transportation 

students  have  used  to  get  to  Carleton  over  the  years — from  skis  to  skates  to  skateboards. 
Which  brings  us  to  this  classic  bit  of  Canuckiana.  If,  as  Pierre  Berton  once  said,  a  Canadian  is  someone  who  knows  how 
to  make  love  in  canoe,  it's  hardly  a  stretch  to  imagine  commuting  to  class  in  one.  And  that's  exactly  what  at  least  one  arts 
student,  Enid  McNeill,  did  ca.  1964.  She  would  paddle  from  her  home  near  Hog's  Back,  dock  at  Hartwell  Locks  and  cross 
the  footbridge  to  a  campus  then,  as  now,  undergoing  major  construction — a  seemingly  perpetual  state  of  affairs  that 
some  would  say  is  the  true  inspiration  for  the  university's  motto,  Ours  the  Task  Eternal. 
This  photo,  and  others  like  it,  can  be  found  at  Facebook.com/ArchivesResearchCollections. 

— David  McDonald 
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The  rewards  card  for  savvy  students, 


The  Carleton  University  mbna  rewards 
MasterCard®  credit  card 


ort  Carle 


elf. 


The  more  you  use  it  the  better  it  gets. 

Earn  mbna  rewards  points  you  can  redeem  for  unlimited  cash  back, 
brand-name  merchandise,  worldwide  travel,  gift  cards  from  top  retailers 
and  restaurants,  even  charitable  donations. 

•  Earn  1  point  for  every  $1  in  eligible  purchases* 

•  Get  1,000  bonus  pointsft  after  your  first  eligible  purchase 

•  Every  eligible  purchase  benefits  student  and  alumni  programs 
at  Carleton  University 


See  how  fast  your  points  can  add  up. 

Type  of 
Purchases 

Monthly 
Expenses 

Monthly 
Points 

First-Year 
Points 

Gas 

$200 

200 

2,400 

Groceries 

$525 

525 

6,300 

Insurance  and  Utilities 

$425 

425 

5.100 

Dining  Out 

$175 

175 

2,100 

Other 

$350 

350 

4,200 

Subtotal 

$1,675 

1,675 

20,100 

Bonus  points 

+1,000 

Potential  first-year  total 

(Redeemable  for  $210  cash  back  and  more.) 

< 

21,100 

For  illustrative  purposes  only.  Actual  rewards  earned  will  depend  on  individual  purchases. 

Learn  more  today. 

Visit  www.creditrsvp.com  or  call  1.877.428.60603.  Use  priority  code  CNGV. 

Call  us  Monday  -  Friday  9  a.m.  -  9  p.m.,  Saturday  10  a.m.  -  6  p.m.  Eastern  Time. 
Explore  redemption  options  at  www.mbna.ca/mbnarewards 


mbna 

rewards 


t  These  are  highlights  of  the  mbna  rewards  program  (the  "Program")  as  it  pertains  to  this  credit  card  account,  mbna  rewards  will  be  awarded  on  eligible  purchase  transactions  charged  to  your  mbna  rewards  MasterCard  credit  card  account.  Complete 
terms  and  conditions  describing  eligibility  of  the  Program,  accrual  and  redemption  of  mbna  rewards,  and  other  important  conditions,  limitations  and  restrictions  will  be  sent  after  your  account  is  opened.  Please  read  the  terms  and  conditions  carefully 
upon  receipt. 

tt  This  is  a  one-time  offer  for  new  MBNA  MasterCard  credit  card  cardholders,  or  existing  MBNA  MasterCard  credit  card  cardholders  who  qualify  for  an  additional  account  To  qualify  for  this  offer,  cardholders  must  use  their  account  for  at  least  one 
purchase  transaction. 

Please  allow  8-1 0  weeks  from  the  transaction  date  for  the  bonus  points  to  be  posted  to  your  points  account.  Limit  one-time  1 ,000  bonus  point  offer  (no  cash  value)  per  new  account.  This  promotion  is  offered  by  MBNA  and  may  be  amended  or  cancelled 
at  any  time  without  further  notice. 

a  By  telephoning  to  apply  for  this  credit  card,  you  consent  to  the  collection,  use  and  processing  of  information  about  yourself  by  MBNA,  its  affiliates  and  any  of  their  respective  agents  and  service  providers,  and  to  the  sharing  or  exchange  of  reports  and 
information  with  credit  reporting  agencies,  affiliates  and  service  providers  in  relation  to  processing  your  application  and,  if  approved,  administering  and  servicing  your  account.  You  also  acknowledge  that  the  account,  if  approved,  will  not  be  used  by  any 
third  party  other  than  a  third  party  specifically  designated  by  you,  and  then  only  in  accordance  with  MBNA  policies  and  procedures  then  in  effect. 
Information  is  current  as  of  May  201 3,  and  is  subject  to  change. 

The  Toronto-Dominion  Bank  is  the  issuer  of  this  credit  card.  MBNA  is  a  division  of  The  Toronto-Dominion  Bank. 
All  trade-marks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 

®  /  MBNA  and  other  trade-marks  are  the  property  of  The  Toronto-Dominion  Bank.  AD-04-1 3-1 685 
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